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WHO'S WHO 


JOHN T. GILLARD, priest of the Society of Saint: 


Joseph, during the past sixteen years has been a 
student of the Negro development as well as a 
practical worker in the spiritual and economic wel- 
fare of the race. As former editor of The Colored 
Harvest, in numerous articles in widely ranging 
periodicals and in books he has striven to educate 
the white gentry in the mutual problem of racial 
adjustment. .. . CHARLES R. ROSENBERu., JR., 
is a Pennsylvania lawyer who does much free-lance 
writing. The greater part of his earlier authorship 
was for trade publications, interpreting law and 
legislation for business men. He conducts a legal 
column for a banking magazine and ran a criminal 
law column for a crime monthly. He has now be- 
gun to spread his talents to more general type 
periodicals. .. . ARNOLD LUNN, it occurs to us, 
is at his serious best in his contribution this week. 
As remarked in antecedent issues, he fought his 
way into the Catholic Church and has been fighting 
its enemies on all fronts, by tongue and pointed 
pen. ... MARGARET KNIGHTFIELD is becoming 
quite as well known as an essayist as she is as a 
poet. She is a resident of California when she is 
not traveling. . . . DANIEL SARGENT, former 
president of the Catholic Poetry Society, member 
of the Literature Faculty of Harvard University, 
and author of many books of prose and poems, is 
one of the limited number of contemporary authen- 
tic poets. . . . THOMAS BUTLER is another au- 
thentic. He hides his full identity by omitting his 
father’s last name. ... CATHERINE M. WIL- 
LIAMS, ROBERT O’CONNELL and SISTER M. 
LUCIDE are making first appearances. 
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INTERNATIONAL sanctions are always hatred- 
breeders. They may easily become a causa belli. 
The English have been trying desperately for two 
years to retrieve what their Mr. F. A. Voigt called 
the “stupidity” of their Ethiopian sanctions. It is a 
shock then to read that William Green, after the 
recent meeting of his executive committee, an- 
nounced that the American Federation of Labor 
would change its traditional policy of avoiding the 
political and economic rivalries of foreign nations 
and would form a closer tie with European labor in 
promoting peace policies through moral and eco- 
nomic pressure. The proper name for the latter is 
sanctions. Americans, because they love universal 
peace, will not wage another war to end all wars. 
Rather, they proclaim the wisdom of Mr. Hull’s 
statement on the sadly ironic anniversary of the 
Kellogg-Briand peace pact that “not even a victor 
can gain anything from war.” Let not Mr. Green 
and his councilors be blind to history and common 
sense. 


ANOTHER illustrious representative from the Bar- 
celona Government has “honored” our shores. This 
time it was Senor Gonzalez Pena, Minister of Jus- 
tice in the Negrin cabinet. The purpose of his visit, 
according to press reports, was “to confer with 
union labor representatives” here before proceed- 
ing on his way to further conferences with Mexico’s 
radical labor leader, Vicente Toledano. Senor Pena 
has an imposing record, for a Minister of Justice. 
He was the acknowledged leader of the bloody 
Communist uprising at Oviedo in October, 1934. 
After his arrest, he was accused and convicted, on 
the testimony of his associates, of the robbery of 
some 14,000,000 pesetas which he rifled from the 
vaults of the Bank of Spain in that city. His sen- 
tence of death by the courts was commuted to life 
imprisonment by the President of the Republic. 
The advent of the Popular Front to power in 1936 
gave him his freedom. It does appear ludicrous that 
a man of Gonzalez Pena’s record and qualifications 
should be appointed to the post of Minister of Jus- 
tice. But his own words reported by Madrid news- 
papers convict him: 
In times of war the aim of the law should be to try 
to eliminate all the enemies of the state without 
forgetting that the rear guard has the duty of puri- 
fying itself. ... It is easy for the most casual ob- 
server to notice how the popular tribunals, the 
courts of justice of all kinds, district as well as 
municipal, civil as well as criminal, have been rele- 
gated to a secondary réle. In fact, it might truly be 
said, in view of the development of other tribunals 
of our very own, i.e., of the masses, that they (the 
courts of justice) have almost disappeared. 


And this, without further comment, from the Min- 
ister of Justice in “Loyalist” Spain. 
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THE HOLY FATHER’S open declaration, to the 
misrepresentations of the Fascist press, that no one 
can be a good Italian who is not a good Christian 
and thereby opposed to the false, exaggerated the- 
ories of racism and nationalism, might well be pon- 
dered and harkened to outside Italy. Christianity, 
and hence Catholicism, is not a state religion, ham- 
pered by the limitations of such in its Divine mis- 
sion of helping man’s steps towards heaven. While 
it is, therefore, supra-national, it is yet no shadowy 
abstraction but an organized body, a perfect so- 
ciety, dependent in its organic being on no human 
society for the existence of its rights and the exer- 
cise of its functions. Because it is the only Chris- 
tian society that makes such claims, of necessity it 
encounters the opposition of tyrants, demagogs and 
dictators in every age and especially today. Because 
the end and nature of the Church’s life is predi- 
cated on political and social considerations by her 
enemies, her actions are grossly misrepresented and 
every move of her supreme earthly ruler, the Pope, 
that touches national questions, is seriously mis- 
judged. But the Church’s enemies are confounded 
out of their own mouths by the politically unpre- 
dictable moves of the Holy Father. And so, despite 
the Fascist press’ continual assertion that racism 
is a political issue outside the province or censure 
of the Church, the Pope, on every occasion offered, 
condemns exaggerated nationalism as a withering 
curse and its offspring racism as un-Christian. 


IN how many languages is the Sacrifice of the 
Mass celebrated? An article on another page of this 
issue suggests the question, but it is a hard question 
to answer with exactness, the reason being that 
there are Masses offered by priests who are validly 
ordained outside the Catholic Church—by certain 
non-Catholic clergymen, for instance, who have re- 
ceived true Orders from schismatic bishops, and by 
the schismatic priests themselves. So let us divide 
our attempted answer into two parts. Inside the 
Catholic Church there are at least twelve languages 
employed in the Sacrifice. In addition to the seven 
enumerated in our article, the Rumanian Catholics 
use their vernacular, the faithful in the land of the 
Mdivanis use Georgian, and in Africa both the 
Coptic and Geez (old Ethiopian) tongues may still 
be heard at the altar. Besides these, we know of 
one group of Oriental schismatics, in Latvia, hav- 
ing their Mass in Lettish, who have recently come 
over in a body to the Church and still participate 
in their Lettish Mass. That makes twelve languages 
in all. Outside the Catholic Church valid Masses are 
offered in all those tongues and others besides: in 
English (by ministers ordained as mentioned 
above); in Albanian (King Zog’s three sisters re- 
cently went to a Royal Mass in the Philadelphia 











Albanian Orthodox church); in Finnish and Es- 
tonian and Malayalam—the latter being the tongue 
along India’s west coast. And we are certain of 
having heard about a Byzantine Mass translated 
into Chinese. That makes at least eighteen lan- 
guages for true Masses offered independently of 
Rome. In all likelihood there are others, and we 
invite information. 


THE HOSPITALITY of the United States is ad- 
mired by the whole world. However, even generous 
Americans cannot agree with two leading feminine 
columnists who recently advocated that we welcome 
a half million German refugees to the United States, 
and thus, because we are the leading democracy, 
solve their problem “by one spectacular gesture.” 
One of the writers admits that we have at least 
10,000,000 citizens on relief, but does not add that 
recent refugees have taken positions formerly held 
by American citizens not only in domestic employ- 
ment but in the teaching, in the medical, dental 
and allied professions, and in business. The lady 
columnist grants her fellow Americans one point; 
they would be making a sacrifice, but, “daily we 
are being prepared for greater sacrifices . . . the in- 
calculable sacrifices of another war for democracy!” 
125,000,000 American citizens would like first to 
have their vote on that proposition. They are at 
least entitled to know who are preparing us for 
these incalculable sacrifices, and why. 


RECENTLY, the National Institute for Traffic- 
Safety Training concluded a two weeks’ session. 
Its human text was our 80,000,000 passengers daily. 
The many noble efforts being made to save human 
life and prevent accidents in traffic are, according 
to statistics, meeting with the success due to the 
enlightened cooperation of the E’s of safety: edu- 
cation, «";,‘neering and enforcement. Village “speed 
traps” and m...-* nursuivant cops are yielding to the 
polite officers of the law from the village, city and 
state, whose primary purpose is the prevention of 
accidents. Children act as traffic officers for their 
fellows. The first concern of engineers is safety. 
But why does the March of Time in its admirable 
portrayal of this noble theme take the contemptible 
advantage of tacking on a cheap reel of ignorant 
propaganda against General Franco’s cause? In 
this portion of the film the speech is a succession 
of Fascist hisses, the shots are patently made to 
show hostility to General Franco and Italy. The 
March of Time falls to a low level in this produc- 
tion. 


CALIFORNIA stands a fair chance of becoming 
the most popular, and eventually the most popu- 
lous, State in the Union. With Sheridan Downey 
receiving the electoral nod over William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo in the Democratic senatorial bout, his ‘$30- 
every-Thursday” plan or dream is likely to become 
an actuality. Sound advice for anyone over fifty 
years of age would be: “Go west, old man.” The 


gold rush days of ’49 are liable to be out-rivaled by 
those of ’39. It is not hard to picture caravans be- 
ing formed, not of prairie-schooners indeed, but of 
Model T’s and similar jallopies to commence the 
hazardous trek across the plains and mountains to 
the land of the new Bonanza. No picks and shovels 
and pans need be counted among necessary equip- 
ment to wrest the nuggets from quartz and 
streams; just one’s fifty years. Sheridan Downey 
is a Townsendite and a professed New Dealer. It 
would appear that the New Deal in California is 
out-new-dealing the New Deal. Yet, the scheme is 
all very logical, when one professes to have Santa 
Claus for a Federal Government. So why bother 
about where the money is coming from! 


PUERTO RICO’S Acting Governor thought, a year 
ago last May, that he had found an easy way out 
of a serious economic and social situation. As a 
matter of fact the situation was and is serious, but 
Senor Ramos’ solution was neither moral nor legal. 
Estimating the annual population increment of the 
Island at a figure of over 40,000, he thought the 
only feasible way to limit the population to meet 
the growing economic crisis was to kill off the in- 
crement. A law was passed making legal the dis- 
semination of contraceptive information and au- 
thorizing birth-control work under the direction of 
the health department. This pernicious legislation 
was vigorously opposed by Catholic leaders, both 
lay and clerical, on the grounds that the Puerto 
Rican law violated the Federal statutes which pro- 
hibit the sale or gift of contraceptives in any Terri- 
tory of the United States. When the matter was 
brought to the attention of the office of the Attor- 
ney General at Washington, it was declared that the 
existing law violates the Federal law and that 
steps for immediate invalidation would shortly be- 
gin. Economic problems are not solved by immoral 
practices which would harm incalculably the very 
vitality of the present sturdy people of Puerto 
Rico. 


THERE is an old Lady, down on Bedloes Island, 
Liberty is her name, the sight of whom gives a 
thrill of rightful pride and a tug at the heart, every 
time we see her. She is always on hand to wave a 
godspeed and a safe return as we sail away from 
her shores. And it is a grand feeling to receive her 
welcome as we come up the Bay after a foreign 
sojourn. At present she is undergoing extensive re- 
pairs; strengthening and beautifying, engineers tell 
us. A plan to arrange for a more appropriate land- 
ing at the Island, in order to get a better view of 
Dame Liberty, is under way. If they would only fix 
it so that she and what she stands for will never 
be lost sight of! She’s a grand old Lady, we think, 
just as she is. In the beautifying process let us hope 
that there will be no face-lifting and no permanent 
wave instead of the classic Greek tresses that now 
adorn her head; and no rouge on her cheeks to 
symbolize some modern, “democratic” trends. Yes, 
above all, let there be no rouge. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF NEGRO EMANCIPATION 


Writing, painting, sculpture acclaim Aframerican genius 


JOHN T. GILLARD, S.SJ. 











THREE-QUARTERS of a century is not very long 
as history reckons time. Yet, in the short span of 
seventy-five years no race or nation in the world, 
starting almost from scratch, has made such star- 
tling progress as has the Negro in the United 
States, who this year is celebrating the diamond 
jubilee of the first decree leading to emancipation 
from slavery. 

When Abraham Lincoln issued his order on the 
Negro slaves, New Year’s Day, 1863, he enacted 
an emergency war measure. When, two years 
before, General Beauregard took a pot shot at Ma- 
jor Anderson in Fort Sumter of Charleston Harbor 
and precipitated the Civil War, it was but the logi- 
cal climax to more than two centuries of Ameri- 
can social philosophy similar to that which had 
inaugurated and finally brought the Roman Empire 
to ruin. 

Never before in the history of the world had a 
single stroke of the pen offered the gift of free- 
dom to so many slaves; yet, not more than ten 
per cent of them could have read the proclama- 
tion of their emancipation. When, by the enactment 
of the 13th, 14th, and 15th Amendments to the 
Constitution, all the rights of citizenship were 
granted to those freedmen, there was launched in 
these United States a gigantic experiment to test 
the essential rightness of our theory of democracy. 
Could the Negro measure up to the opportunities 
presented to him? Could democracy meet sucess- 
fully the task of amalgamating these millions alien 
in pigmentation but more American than most of 
the immigrants who were then beginning to find 
a haven of hope on our shores? 

Education is one great American standard of 
measurement. History abundantly supports the 
statement that the destiny of a nation is intimately 
bound up with the education of its citizens. How 
has the Negro responded to his educational oppor- 
tunities? 

According to latest statistics, there are 3,000,000 
Negro children between the ages of five and seven 
years attending school in those States where sep- 
arate schools are maintained, and a half million 
in the rest of the country. The number of Negro 
high-school students is variously reported as being 
between 135,000 and 175,000, while last year 35,- 
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350 college students were attending the 110 Negro 
institutions of higher learning, to which should be 
added the 2,500 attending mixed institutions in the 
North. 

Up to 1935, some 26,000 Negroes had been gradu- 
ated from college, with about 4,500 more being 
added annually to that figure. At least 200 men 
and women of Negro descent have received the 
Ph.D. degree (or its equivalent) from some of the 
finest universities in this country and Europe. 
Thousands have entered the professions: in the 
teaching profession alone there are approximate- 
ly 60,000 Negro teachers in grade schools, and over 
5,000 more are engaged as qualified teachers in 
Negro high schools. 

The dollar sign is another American fetish of 
favor. If business and finance be taken as a cri- 
terion of progress, not all Negroes are on relief 
rolls, as one might be led to believe from the fre- 
quent complaints of Negro indigence. Today, the 
Negro has an accumulated wealth of $2,500,000,000 
as siaked against the $20,000,000 of the free 
Negroes before the Emancipation Proclamation. 
On the basis of tax returns, it is estimated that in 
spite of the depression the Negro in the United 
States owns some 20,000,000 acres of land, or 
31,000 square miles, this being equal to the com- 
bined areas of five New England States: New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. 

In the face of almost overwhelming white com- 
petition, the Negro is operating some 70,000 busi- 
ness enterprises as compared with 2,500 at the time 
of his enfranchisement. In spite of the wholesale 
desertion of farms for urban areas, the Negro still 
operates 880,000 farms as against 20,000 seventy- 
five years ago. Listed as home owners are 750,000 
Negroes as compared with a mere 12,000 when he 
was declared free. 

The two-page Freedom’s Journal, first-born in 
the Negro newspaper world, raised its infant voice 
in lusty protest one hundred and eleven years ago. 
Today nearly one and a half million Negro families 
buy one or more of America’s 150 Negro news- 
papers, and six and a quarter million read them. 
Heaven alone knows how many read the 175 listed 
race magazines, and certainly even the most ardent 














Negrophile has not the time to read the book out- 
put from the Negro pen. 

In the field of the more esthetic arts, the Negro 
has gone far from the often impromptu, but sel- 
dom matched, spirituals which he sang to brighten 
the days of his servitude. The roar of the Civil War 
cannons had hardly ceased to echo when the Fisk 
University Singers made the United States and 
Europe re-echo with their sensational singing of 
the spirituals. Since then, this and other countries 
have sung, often unsuspectingly, songs of Negro 
composers all the way from Dr. Henry Thacker 
Burleigh’s romantic ballads to the late Dr. James 
Weldon Johnson’s popular pieces. Painting, sculp- 
ture and the theatre have frequently acclaimed 
Negro genius. 

There was a day when unruly common opinion 
strove to interpret the sentiment of the law of our 
land to be that the Negro had no rights which 
the white man was bound to respect. Today, the 
Negro has his own lawyers to plead his cases and 
is receiving more protection of the law, as witness 
the frequent sustaining of his contentions by the 
Supreme Court. It is a sign of the changing temper 
of the times, albeit the “nine old men” are sup- 
posed to be insulated from any such thing as 
popular sentiment. 

Since the days when the Negro leader, Frederick 
Douglas, said, ““The Republican Party is the ship; 
all else is the sea,” the Negro has been wedded to 
the party of Lincoln. Lately, however, northern 
Democrats have been whistling a tune of prefer- 
ment and luring enough Negro votes into their 
ballot boxes to make a decisive difference even in 
Pennsylvania’s perennial pachyderm politics. The 
Negro now holds the balance of power in many 
States and he is rapidly learning to drive a shrewd 
bargain. 

The Negro has not fared so well in organized 
labor movements. A united front for labor was 
declared after the Civil War by the National Labor 
Union, the first national organization of American 
workers after the Civil War, which resolved against 
all distinctions of race and nationality for the ob- 
vious reason that unless the two races cooperated, 
labor would be at war with labor and “capital 
would be smiling and reaping the fruits of the mad 
contest.”” The sentiment was, however, a dream 
not to be realized, for the Negro has always been 
discriminated against in labor movements, even 
when permitted to join a local unit or when na- 
tional theories stated a policy of non-discrimina- 
tion. 

Small wonder that the Negroes are turning in 
large numbers to the C. I. O. which has not only 
announced a policy of non-discrimination but has 
consistently adhered to it. Disregarding the charges 
that the C. I. O. is Communist influenced or dom- 
inated, the fact of the matter is that the rallying 
cry of the Communists to the black workers is the 
slogan of a united front. That it is not entirely an 
empty slogan is evidenced from the success of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
U. S. A., in jointly organizing the white and black 
share-croppers and tenants in the South. 


Looking back over the intervening years between 
the day when Topsy left Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
this day when Uncle Tom’s grandchildren are rear- 
ing a great house on a hill, many changes have 
occurred, not the least of which is a growing race 
consciousness and sense of group solidarity. This 
development may be viewed under two aspects and 
it is difficult, if not impossible, at this time to say 
which shall eventually predominate. First, it may 
be a healthy dissatisfaction of a race growing into 
adolescence in the American order of things, which 
will mature into a manhood of power softened by 
a memory of suffering. On the other hand, it may 
mean a rising impatience with the slow-moving 
processes of social evolution which will seek more 
radical methods of demanding and achieving ob- 
jectives. 

If the first, white America will gain in that it 
will have at hand a vast reservoir of physical, cul- 
tural and spiritual energy, the tapping of which 
will enrich and replenish the blood stream of De- 
mocracy in a not too future day when it must grap- 
ple with Totalitarianism. The Negro will also 
benefit in that he will achieve a greater sharing 
in the opportunities for advancement, the like of 
which as a race he has nowhere in the world save 
in the United States. 

If, however, race consciousness leads to radical- 
ism, both white and black America will lose im- 
measurably; the whites, because they will have 
been deprived of the loyalty of one-tenth of Ameri- 
ca’s human resources when their need for loyalty 
will be greatest; the colored people, because self- 
sympathy will have dissipated their creative energy 
and destroyed their racial potency in Samsonian 
vengeance. 

The diamond jubilee of Negro emancipation is 
rightly a time for stock-taking on the part of 
America’s 12,000,000 colored citizens, but it is also 
a fitting time for America to take stock of the 
degree to which it has measured up to its duty of 
incorporating the Negro into the body politic and 
social. Certainly, if the United States feels that it 
is in a position to extend a hand of welcome to 
refugees from foreign lands where the hand of per- 
secution has rested heavy upon them, it can by 
the same token afford to lighten the heavy hand 
which has rested upon the sepia-skinned Aframeri- 
can, who has contributed so much to the upbuild- 
ing of this nation. 

The evidence is that the Negro has been a more 
apt pupil in the school of democracy than many 
are willing to admit. If he has not been perfect, the 
fault is with those of us who persistently close our 
eyes to the truth of what many years ago Lord 
Macaulay wrote: “There is only one cure for the 
evils which newly acquired freedom produces. The 
cure is more freedom. Many politicians of our time 
are in the habit of laying down as a self-evident 
proposition that no people ought to be free till 
they are fit to use freedom. The maxim is worthy 
of the fool in the old story who resolved not to go 
into the water until he had learned to swim. If 
men are to wait for liberty till they become wise 
and good in slavery, they may indeed wait forever.” 
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RUBBER-STAMP GOVERNMENT 
JOHN WILTBYE 











SAID Senator Glass: “Secretary Ickes has become 
a confirmed blackguard, saturated with hate for 
every member of Congress who voted against 
spendthrift practices of the New Deal authorities, 
and against projecting the Government into every 
conceivable species of business. His statement con- 
cerning me is simply a wanton falsehood.” 

As I read that paragraph last week, my mind 
went back to my native Commonwealth, and I be- 
came wistfully homesick. The senior Senator from 
Virginia would feel perfectly at home in Kentucky, 
the eldest daughter of the Old Dominion, for in that 
manner were elections conducted there in the days 
of my youth, and still are. It’s just an old family 
custom. 

Senator Glass utters fighting words. While I am 
a man of peace, determined to have peace even, 
as Mark Twain said, if somebody has to be carried 
out on a shutter, I cannot in this instance feel that 
the words should have perished unspoken in the 
fiery bosom of the-senior Senator. They needed to 
be said. It is well, then, that they have been said by 
a man wi.ose honor is stainless, and whose service 
to his State and his country has extended to well 
nigh half a century. 

For it is no secret now that the Administration 
will not rest content with half measures. Nearly a 
year ago, Chairman Farley, of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, said in substance that what his 
party needed was real opposition. The remark was 
applauded at the time by this Review. No party has 
a monopoly on wisdom or discretion, and every 
political measure is the better for severe cross- 
examination. But the Chairman’s policy has been 
abandoned. It is the conviction of the Administra- 
tion that not only the restoration of prosperity, but 
the welfare of the nation for generations to come, 
is inextricably interwoven with its plans already set 
forth, and its plans reserved in petto. I do not ques- 
tion the Administration’s good faith, or the sincer- 
ity of its supporters, nor do I think I misrepresent 
their conviction; indeed, with one phase of their 
position I sympathize. 

Some time ago, the President told us that under 
the New Deal certain powers of government had 
been called into play which would become very 
dangerous to the liberties of the people were their 
control to fall into alien hands. That a new kind of 
government has grown up, it would be idle to deny; 
speculation can arise only as to its effect upon our 
constitutional liberties. In this field every man will 
abound in his own judgment; but the Administra- 
tion is firm in its conviction tha* the country’s 
welfare depends essentially and exclusively on the 
continuance of Administration policies. It neces- 
sarily follows, then, that the Administration can 
grant no quarter, and can admit no compromise. 

Members of both Houses of Congress must show 
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that they have actively supported every bill sug- 
gested by the Administration; if they cannot do 
this, they must be defeated, and it is proper to 
invoke the influence of the Federal Government, 
that is, of every man who has a job under the 
Federal Government, to insure their defeat; an 
enemy of the Administration is an enemy of the 
country; judges too, although they cannot be di- 
rectly removed, must be replaced, as they resign 
or die, by men of known sympathy with the Ad- 
ministration; or, more correctly, in my judgment, 
by men who can be relied upon to favor any policy 
which the Administration may advance, as it sees 
fit, hereafter. 

This position is simple, and easily understood. 
Granting the premise, it is not only logical, but 
supremely patriotic. Assuming the good faith of 
those who offer it, we may even admire the sacri- 
ficial spirit which alone can fortify them for the 
task of holding office under the Federal Govern- 
ment. Gladly would they retire to the peace of 
domestic life, a happy procession of the President 
and his Cabinet, followed by the Administratior 
members of Congress, with Senator Barkley, of 
Kentucky, at their head, chanting the psalm In 
exitu de Aegypto. 

Old Andy Jackson thought that the political sal- 
vation of the country depended on rotation in office. 
There is more than a little wisdom in his opinion. 
For men who are convinced that the country’s wel- 
fare depends solely on keeping their critics out of 
office, are apt to be men who habitually mistake 
their desires for conclusions soberly reached after 
a meticulous examination of objective evidence. 
Left to themselves, they would never relinquish 
public office. Intent upon their country’s good, they 
exemplify the saying of Jefferson that governments 
never resign a power once assumed, but always 
seek to expand it. 

But rotation in office forms no part of the creed 
at Washington. The sacrificial fixation of the men 
now in Office will keep them in office. Yet, because 
every party needs criticism, I welcome the out- 
spoken words of Senator Glass, and trust that his 
spirit, if not his language, will find many imitators. 
Accused by “a paid official” of continually demand- 
ing grants from the Public Works Administration, 
Senator Glass submits the record to show that he 
has asked but one grant. What moves him to anger, 
however, is the attack made on him by an Admin- 
istration official for doing what he could rightfully 
do, and what, in some instances, his obligations as 
a Senator would compel him to do. He speaks for 
all public officials who have been threatened by 
the Government on the ground that they have ful- 
filled their duties independently of the Administra- 
tion’s wishes. 

“T think the officers of the Federal Government 
are meddling too much with elections,’’ wrote the 
author of the Declaration of Independence. “I pro- 
posed soon after coming into office to enjoin the 
executive officers from intermeddling with elections, 
as inconsistent with the true principles of our Con- 
stitution.” That horse-and-buggy opinion is in no 
honor at Washington in these days. 











LEGISLATION SAFEGUARDS 
BUYING PUBLIC FROM DECEPTION 


Federal and State trade acts oust sharp business 


CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, JR. 











IN the David Harum era, the future business man 
gave boyhood signs of his calling. He would find a 
horseshoe on his way to school and, using it as his 
canital, would perpetrate a series of trades that at 
tiie close of the day would make him the owner of 
a calf. Family and even community acclaim were 
his. His proud parents would have waxed indignant 
if told thet their “smart” boy, by high pressure 
talk, deception and bullying, had swindled everyone 
with whom he had dealt. Perhaps they would have 
attributed such talk to jealousy. 

Often—perhaps too often—the predictions came 
true. The “smart” boy fulfilled the promise of his 
youth. He became a butcher adept at weighing his 
thumb along with the sirloin, or a contractor 
skilled in padding his bill with “extras” not in- 
cluded in the original agreement, or perhaps a 
manufacturer prodigal with flamboyant but unen- 
forceable “guarantees” of his product. 

The lads who had been on the wrong end of 
those “shrewd” boyhood trades grew up too. Poli- 
ticians and economists told them they were ulti- 
mate consumers and hence the true overlords of 
business. Franker and cruder entrepreneurs alluded 
to them as “the suckers” and played lustily at the 
happy game of taking their money. After all, it 
was the buyer’s business to beware. 

Perhaps it is still the law in America that a 
buyer must beware when he makes a purchase with 
his eyes open; but no longer is he without redress 
when exploited through business trickery, decep- 
tive selling devices, and equivocal advertising. 
Thanks to the pressure of honest business men and 
the overwhelming tide of indignant public opinion, 
the ethics of traditional “hoss trading” dominate 
the American business scene no more. 

Formerly without redress for any unconscionable 
transaction falling short of technical, legal fraud, 
the American consumer today is surrounded by 
formidable safeguards against sharp business prac- 
tice. Of these the most recent is the new Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, which comes to the 
American people as the latest of a long series of 
legislative enactments designed to bring about fair 
play in selling. 

The movement for the protection of consumers 
from misrepresentation and deceptive practices in 


selling has been twenty-four years in the making, 
and it has only been within recent months that 
really adequate safeguards for the buying public 
have been enacted into law. Back in 1914, when the 
Federal Trade Commission was first established, 
the purpose was not to protect consumers but to 
give business men redress against unfair compe- 
tition. If the ultimate consumer benefited by the 
restraint of unfair methods of competition, such 
benefit was at best incidental. 

No amendatory legislation broadened the powers 
of the Federal Trade Commission until the Wheeler- 
Lea Act was passed in March of 1938. Previously, 
the Federal Trade Commission could proceed 
against an offending business concern only when 
it could be shown that the accused business house 
had been guilty of unfair practices injurious to a 
competitor. If the practices complained of were un- 
fair to the buying public but not to a competitor, 
the Commission was powerless to act. 

Under the Wheeler-Lea amendment, however, 
the Commission for the first time is endowed with 
jurisdiction to prevent business houses from using 
“unfair or deceptive acts or practices in com- 
merce.” Injury to a competitor is no longer the 
essential test. The fact that a business practice 
is unfair to the consuming public is sufficient to 
give the Commission jurisdiction; and under the 
Wheeler-Lea amendment the Commission’s orders 
to “cease and desist” from condemned practices 
have been given “teeth” in the form of a $5,000 
penalty and in some cases imprisonment for six 
months for violation. 

What these new powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission are apt to mean in terms of protection 
to the buying public, may readily be envisaged from 
some recent decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court interpreting and defining various forms of 
deceptive business practices. The purpose of the 
law, in the Court’s view, is to protect all classes of 
buyers, especially those without technical knowl- 
edge and therefore least able to protect themselves 
against misrepresentation. Thus, at last, is the cause 
of the guileless championed against the schemes 
and assaults of their shrewder and more sophisti- 
cated neighbors. (Standard Education Case, 58 
Supreme Court, 113.) 
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The literal truth may itself be deceptive, aud a 
representation that is technically true but which 
leads to a wrong impression in the mind of the 
buyer may be condemned as an objectionable busi- 
ness practice. (Cider Vinegar Case, 265 United 
States, 438.) Making the point that truthfulness in 
merchandising is dependent somewhat upon the 
surrounding circumstances, the new amendment to 
the Federal Trade Commission Act recites that in 
determining whether any advertisement is mislead- 
ing, there should be taken into account, among 
other things, “the extent to which the advertise- 
ment fails to reveal facts material in the light of 
such representations or material with respect to 
consequences which may result from the use of 
the commodity to which the advertisement relates 
under the conditions prescribed in said advertise- 
ment or under such conditions as are customary 
or usual,” 

Akin to this statement is the pronouncement of 
the United States Supreme Court that the very 
simplicity of a representation about a product may 
result in the deception of the buyer. The emphasis, 
of course, is upon the importance of telling the 
prospective buyer the whole truth, without which 
no intelligent judgment can be reached with respect 
to the particular product. (Algoma Case, 291 
United States, 67.) 

Methods of advertising and selling foods, drugs 
and cosmetics have given Congress special concern. 
Not only does the Wheeler-Lea amendment to the 
Federal Trade Commission Act give the Commis- 
sion special powers and jurisdiction over the mar- 
keting of such products, but this has been supple- 
mented by the new Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
approved by the President on June 25, 1938. Under 
this latter Act the Secretary of Agriculture is given 
broad powers to prevent the selling of adulterated 
or misbranded foods, drugs, cosmetics and pros- 
thetic and similar devices in interstate commerce. 

One widely condemned method of selling has been 
the practice on the part of certain types of mer- 
chants to sell standard, trade-marked products at 
prices appreciably below those at which they must 
be sold to realize a normal, legitimate profit. This 
has led not only to the cheapening of the reputa- 
tion of well-known, trade-marked goods, but has 
deceived the public into thinking that all the other 
merchandise sold by such merchants is correspond- 
ingly low-priced. Thus, the price cutting on the 
well-known, trade-marked item serves to create a 
false impression of the prices and values of all the 
wares of that particular merchant. 

This deceptive merchandising practice became so 
widespread that during the past two years or so 
the legislatures of forty-three States have passed 
laws designed to combat it. Under these laws the 
manufacturer of trade-marked products can now 
require all retail merchants in those forty-three 
States to sell the trade-marked items at retail prices 
fixed by the manufacturer. The laws of those forty- 
three States have been supplemented by the Federal 
Fair Trade Act to the same effect. No longer is it 
possible for a merchant to mislead the buying pub- 
lic as to his standards of prices and values by selling 
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a standard, trade-marked product at a startlingly 
low price, provided the manufacturer insists upon 
his legal right to fix the retail price of the item. 

In an opinion upholding the validity of the State 
retail price maintenance laws, the United States 
Supreme Court said: 

There is a great body of fact and opinion tending 
to show that price cutting by retail dealers is not 
only injurious to the good will and business of the 
producer and distributor of identified goods, but 
injurious to the general public as well. (Old Dear- 
born vs. Seagram, 57 Supreme Court, 139.) 

Allied with the practice of cutting prices on 
trade-marked goods is so-called “loss leader” sell- 
ing. The merchant using this device advertises and 
promotes a certain item of merchandise as his sell- 
ing “leader.” The item is priced at a figure less 
than its actual cost to the merchant. Obviously, he 
could not stay in business by selling goods below 
cost, so his only salvation is to sell other goods to 
customers who enter his store to buy the so-called 
“loss leader.” Obviously, too, his profit on the other 
goods must be substantial enough to more than 
offset his losses on the item which he is selling 
below cost. 

Protective legislation to safeguard the consuming 
public, and particularly its more guileless members, 
is highly desirable, of course. It is encouraging to 
see higher standards of business dealings written 
into the law of the land and to observe the energy 
and intelligence with which these standards are 
being applied to the activities of the business com- 
munity. Perhaps even more significant from the 
broad social viewpoint is the realization that shoddy 
business practices end, sooner or later, in their own 
defeat. There is worth-while comfort in knowing 
that in America the unworthy and unethical 
schemes of tricksters are in the long run destined 
to be thwarted by the public sense of honesty, 


decency and fair play. 


MANHATTAN LITURGY 
GERARD DONNELLY, S.J. 











IN New York City the Mass is now celebrated in 
seven languages. 

Of course I am trying here to emphasize the 
variety of our liturgical tongues. But since it is 
always wise to be careful about clarity in discussing 
the diversities of Catholic vorship, I had better 
digress for a moment to point out that by Mass I 
mean only the Catholic Mass. I do not include the 
bell, book and candle services conducted by a num- 
ber of local high-church ministers clad in Roman 
vestments. Nor do I refer to the liturgies cele- 
brated by various Oriental clergymen who happen 
to be still at odds with the Pope. I mean only the 
Mass as it is offered by validly ordained Catholic 
priests, all of them in complete union with Rome. 











With that point clear, I may be permitted to re- 
peat: in New York—in fact, in that lower half of 
Manhattan that reaches from the Battery to East 
86th Street—the Catholic worshiper may now hear 
the Mass celebrated in any one of seven tongues. 

The reason why this fact calls for new comment 
is that this number includes a recent increase. Up 
to last Spring, local Catholics were accustomed to 
boast that New York, so often called the melting 
pot, also shared rather richly in the Church’s litur- 
gical tongues and that the Holy Sacrifice was of- 
fered here in Latin, Greek, Slavonic, Arabic, 
Syrian and Armenian. But in March a new Cath- 
olic Oriental congregation was organized in the sec- 
tion of the city known as Yorkville, and during 
the past five months the Mass has been celebrated 
every Sunday in Magyar. 

It is a somewhat curious and interesting story— 
this story of how the Mass was turned into a classi- 
cal tongue—which itself was invented, or at least 
fathered, by a Jesuit priest. 

In articles previously published in this Review I 
have tried to show how the Faith was preached to 
central Europe and how the Catholic missionaries 
there brought to their converts, not the Latin Mass 
from distant Rome, but the beautiful Byzantine 
Liturgy composed by Saint John Chrysostom. This 
Mass, it will be recalled, was almost immediately 
translated from Chrysostom’s Greek into the ordi- 
nary speech of the people, which was Slavonic. 

Well, several centuries of crowded history fol- 
lowed this—centuries that included wars, schisms, 
racial assimilations, conquests, divisions, the Ref- 
ormation and all the rest. But the upshot, at least 
as far as this brief sketch is concerned, is this: one 
hundred years ago, Hungary, the land of Saint 
Stephen, was a predominantly Catholic nation 
whose Faithful, however, practised one of two rites. 
There were first the Catholics like ourselves, who 
followed the Roman Mass and heard the familiar 
Latin spoken at the altar. But along with them 
there were the Orientals—Catholics, who blessed 
themselves from right to left, who received Com- 
munion under both species and bowed low to the 
Eucharist instead of genuflecting. These people 
clung loyally to their old Byzantine Mass and an- 
swered their priests’ chant in the Slavonic tongue. 
It is hardly necessary to add that they were as 
wholly Catholic and as wholly united to the Pope 
as their fellow countrymen of the Roman rite. 

But, unfortunately, the Protestant Reformation 
had brought to Hungary a sizeable group of ag- 
gressive religious rebels, and these reformers, 
cursed with that peculiar bitterness that was the 
legacy of Calvin, made a furious drive against the 
Church, particularly against the Orientals. It was 
national feeling that the reformers chose to play 
upon, for the memory of ancient tyrannies and 
bloodshed had given every Hungarian a strong 
hatred of everything Russian. Thus, the reformers 
invented the outrageous charge that Hungarian 
Catholics lacked patriotism because they continued 
to worship God in Slavonic—the much-hated Rus- 
sian tongue. They followed this up with an invita- 
tion to the Faithful to join the reformed churches 


—where God was addressed in the national lan- 
guage. 

This move seems to have had such an unfortu- 
nate effect upon the Catholic people that the clergy 
were driven to the obvious defense. They took the 
Slavonic text of their Holy Liturgy and turned it, 
word for word, into classical Hungarian, and then, 
not quite daring to translate the actual words of 
consecration into the vernacular, they substituted 
the Touto mou esti to Soma of the Gospel (and of 
Chrysostom’s text) for the Siye yest tilo moye of 
the Slavonic missal. This desperate step, taken 
without sanction by Pope or Congregation, served, 
it is said, to foil the enemy’s flag-waving and to 
head off a popular shift into the reformed churches. 

But Rome never liked or approved this freedom 
with the liturgy, and some twenty-five years ago 
directed the Hungarian Orientals to drop their 
altar-language and go back to the ancient Greek. 
Yet, because of the intercession of the country’s 
bishops, the order has never been fully promul- 
gated or enforced, and has resulted only in a pe- 
culiar compromise. Today every Hungarian missal 
carries two complete texts of the Mass, one in 
Magyar and the other in Greek. 

Immigrants to the United States brought along 
with them not only their native priests but also 
their missals and their national privileges. Thus it 
happens that, every Sunday, in the little church in 
East 82nd Street, there rises up to God the old 
Catholic prayer—phrased in a tongue new to the 
Catholics of New York. Uram irgalmaz! It is the 
Magyar version of Kyrie eleison, chanted over and 
over again in the long litanies that precede the 
Canon of the Eastern Mass. 

Classical Magyar is not vastly different from the 
vernacular, so that every worshipper understands 
every word in the liturgy’s prayers. 

I must take pains, though, to point out that the 
Magyar Mass is novel only to New York, and not 
to other parts of the country. There are probably 
20,000 Catholic Hungarians in the United States, 
about a third, perhaps more, of them Orientals. 
These have fifteen priests and churches, mostly in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. And since in 
the old country about nine out of every ten priests 
are married men, it should not be astonishing that 
only three of our local Hungarian clerics are 
celibates. All are independent of the local bishops, 
and are governed by Bishop Takach of the Greek 
diocese of Pittsburgh. 

It is interesting to learn, too, that in all these 
churches the Sacraments are administered in the 
classical speech. When, for instance, Demeter 
Ferenc goes to confession (the Hungarians always 
give a man’s family name first, his Christian name 
second), he hears the absolution pronounced in al- 
most the same tongue in which he has admitted his 
sins. Nor is there any official-sounding Greek or 
Slavonic spoken over Orosz Lajos and his bride, 
Horvath Anna, when they don the marriage crowns 
and march in the bridal procession around the ikon 
table. The liturgical prayers of Baptism, Confirma- 
tion and Extreme Unction are as easily understood 
by listeners as the words of the pastor’s sermon. 
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MARXIAN REVOLT DIRECTS 
ATTACK AT CULTURAL HERITAGE 


Its boasted liberty means but a change of masters 


ARNOLD LUNN 











REVOLUTIONARY propaganda by its over-em- 
phasis on the evils of capitalism obscures the ex- 
istence of a widespread revolt against the moral 
and cultural standards of the past. Every civiliza- 
tion is the creation of a philosophy. Periclean 
Athens and Medieval Europe reflected their re- 
spective philosophies in their art and in their ethics. 
The culture of Medieval Europe was the flower of 
a philosophy in whic’ freedom was safeguarded by 
restraint. Private property was protected by a 
philosophy of social safeguards which condemned, 
as Professor Laski himself insists, “the pursuit of 
wealth for its own sake.” 

Christianity is a system not of uncompromising 
vetoes but of balanced restraints. The Church de- 
nounced avarice but defended the legitimacy of 
private property against the predecessors of mod- 
ern Communists; she endeavored not to abolish 
but to restrain the profit motive by determining 
the principles of that just price which should be 
fair to merchant, worker and consumer. She con- 
demned adultery and fornication, but defended the 
purity of marital relations against the Cathari who 
condemned sex as intrinsically unclean. She strove 
for peace, but she parted from the extremer paci- 
fists in her attempts to define the exacting condi- 
tions which justified war or rebellion. 

The Christian ethic is, and has always been, too 
exacting for the “average sensual man,” but high 
standards are not necessarily valueless because few 
people attain them. There must always be a lag 
between preaching and practice, and where stand- 
ards are lowered the practice is correspondingly 
lowered. Within the framework of restraints the 
Christian life flowers in an ordered freedom all 
the more precious by contrast with the enslavement 
of mind and body imposed by atheistic Communism. 
It is not self-control but self-indulgence which is 
the enemy of liberty. The abandonment of self- 
control which disguises itself as a crusade for free- 
dom has flavored the word “restraint” with a sense 
of diminution. We are beginning to forget that re- 
straints often serve to canalize power and to pre- 
vent the weak disintegration of force. 

It is a tired and enfeebled civilization which 
chafes at restraints. The most striking character- 
istic of Medieval Europe was the dynamic energy 
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which drew strength from a Christian source. Berg- 
son, by race a Jew and by conviction far removed 
from Christianity, praises “the energy and au- 
dacity, the power both to conceive and to realize, 
which is the characteristic of the great Christian 
Saints. One has only to remember,” he continues, 
“all that was accomplished in the realm of action 
by Saint Paul, Saint Teresa, Saint Catherine of 
Siena, Saint Francis or Saint Joan of Arc.” Berg- 
son’s case would be strengthened by a study of 
Wesley’s journals, which bear record to an energy, 
moral, intellectual and physical, for the like of 
which you will search in vain among the records 
of revolutionary leaders. 

Saint Paul, dynamic architype of the Christian 
missionary, conceived religion not as opium for the 
people, but as a flame which tempered the steel 
of character. He takes his analogies not from balms 
and medicaments but from the ascesis of athletic 
training. Admittedly there are Christians to whom 
religion is nothing more than a drug and a sub- 
stitute for action, but the energy of Christian 
Europe which flowed into a thousand channels was 
not confined to the Saints or even to those who 
made an attempt to model their lives on Christ. 

The modern revolt against that great culture 
which was molded by Christianity, assumes many 
forms, economic, ethical and artistic. The enduring 
element in these protean shapes is the appeal to 
sloth. Communism, admittedly, has some dynamic 
leaders, and among the rank and file there are 
many who are ready both to die and to fight for 
their faith. Spain, indeed, suggests a disquieting 
comparison between the dynamic energy of many 
Communists and the inertia of too many Catholics. 
But revolutionary movements are recruited not only 
and not mainly from the militant and dynamic, for 
the army of revolt includes vast numbers who en- 
thusiastically applaud the abolition and lowering of 
standards which they have abandoned all hope of 
attaining. 

The basic cause of the revolt against civilization 
is a failure of nerve. Cowardice is first cousin to 
sloth, for it is the coward who shirks the difficul- 
ties of moral and intellectual problems. From the 
difficulties of self-control the escapist flies to the 
gospel of Free Love, a gospel which bears unwit- 











ting testimony to the rejected code, for the free- 
dom which it proclaims is not the freedom to love, 
but freedom from the twinges of a conscience which 
even the opium of a bogus philosophy cannot whol- 
ly anesthetize. There is a close connection between 
lazy living and lazy thinking. Verbosity and in- 
dolence are the distinguishing characteristics of 
revolutionary literature. If Marx is quoted against 
me I reply that mental indolence deprived him of 
the rewards of his laborious researches. Marx, like 
other lethargic thinkers, took refuge from the com- 
plexities of life in over-simplification. The social 
order is the produce of many agencies; Marx con- 
centrated on the economic agency and ignored the 
rest. The average man, the raw material of the 
social engineer, is a complex of avarice, selfishness, 
sloth and idealism; Marx postulates that Commu- 
nism will produce the perfect citizen and leaves it 
at that. 

“When the social order is like a well-oiled ma- 
chine,” writes the author of The A. B. C. of Com- 
munism, “ ... there will be no need for special min- 
isters of state, for police and prisons, for laws and 
decrees, nothing of the sort.” Very true, but the 
problem is to produce the well-oiled machine, not 
to describe what happens when the problem is 
solved. 

A good controversialist, said Chesterton, must be 
a good listener, but you will search Communist 
literature in vain for any evidence of “listening” to 
the case against Communism. Mr. John Strachey, 
to quote one example, is perhaps the ablest of 
modern Communists, but he is so busily engaged 
in explaining what Marx meant that he has no 
leisure to prove that the refutations of Marx are 
unsound. It is irritating when one has read destruc- 
tive criticisms of, shall we say, the Labor Theory 
of Value, and turned with impatience to Mr. Stra- 
chey’s works in the hope of a detailed reply, only 
to discover that the authors of these criticisms, 
Mr. A. D. Lindsay, the Master of Balliol, and Mr. 
H. W. B. Joseph, of New College, are dismissed in 
a contemptuous footnote. 

The Marxian revolt in the sphere of economics 
is paralleled in the sphere of literature and of art. 
“We are confronted to-day,” writes Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, “by the extraordinary spectacle of 10,000 
literary rebels, each chained to his own solitary 
height, and each chanting the same perennial song 
of hate against everything that has been achieved 
by past generations.” This revolt against the past 
is the revolt of idleness against exacting standards. 

The same symptoms of a tired civilization are 
apparent in the work of many architects of today. 
The great medieval cathedrals bear witness to the 
patience no less than to the energy of their build- 
ers. The foundations were laid by men who saw 
life sub specie aeternitatis (with an eye on eter- 
nity), and who were content to work for the in- 
spiration of unborn generations. The medieval 
sculptor was no less conscientious when he carved 
some statue on a remote part of a cathedral roof, 
as at Milan, or the Christ over the West Porch 
which every worshiper saw, and still sees, as he 
enters Chartres Cathedral. 





In the Renaissance we find not only the dynamic 
energy of a cultural revival, but also the first signs 
of an aging civilization. The new spirit finds early 
expression in the tomb of the Doge Andrea Ven- 
dramin in the Venetian church of Saint John and 
Saint Paul. Ruskin climbed up to this tomb and 
discovered that the “wretched effigy had only one 
hand and was a mere block on the inner side. . . 
it having been supposed throughout the work the 
effigy was only to be seen from below and from 
one side.” Today the energy has spent itself, and 
the weariness becomes ever more apparent. “When 
people contend for their liberty,” said an earlier 
Lord Halifax, “they seldom get anything for their 
victory but a change of masters.” This apothegm 
illustrates the simplicity which resolves complexity, 
for in these seventeen words Halifax crystalized 
what was true in the Marxian analysis of past his- 
tory, and refuted what was false in the Marxian 
prophesy of the future. 

On the facade of the little church at Campione 
there is engraved a tribute to the masons of Milan 
Cathedral which may be rendered thus: 

By what remote parentage, by what silent prepara- 

tion, by what vast agreements is nourished the 

eternal dream of art. 
The Bolshevik of today, using this word in its 
widest sense, is in revolt against the remote par- 
entage of European culture, against the silent 
preparation which is as necessary in social recon- 
struction as in art, and against the vast agreements 
which he dismisses as conventions. 

The fashion of the moment forces even those 
who have served the apprenticeship of “silent prep- 
aration” to disown the technique and skill which 
they have acquired. Every degree of technical skill 
and technical incompetence is represented in ex- 
hibitions of advanced art. It would seem that some 
artists, Hodler for example, have deliberately 
painted badly in order not to lose caste with pro- 
gressive critics. Hodler proved that he could paint 
the human body with a mastery of tactical values 
which reminds us of Masaccio, but he could also 
defile his canvases with misshapen, badly drawn 
and crudely colored forms. 

The widespread revolt against discipline in mo- 
rality and in art is the unmistakable symptom of 
a tired and dying civilization. In the springtime of 
our western civilization men believed that God had 
made them a little lower than the angels, a belief 
which was at once a challenge to man’s energy and 
a safeguard of his rights. For if man is made in 
the image of God he has rights which no dictator 
is entitled to disregard, but if man is nothing more 
than first cousin to the chimpanzee, he has no 
redress if, like the chimpanzee, he is put behind 
bars. It is no coincidence that those who have re- 
fused to admit the obligations of man’s high estate 
have lost the corresponding privileges. Irreligion is 
the opium of the feeble, and atheism a drug which 
dulls the regrets of those who have surrendered 
their birthright because they have neither the 
strength nor the courage to face the demands of 
a civilization still informed by the fading vision of 
a supernatural order. 
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VICTORS AND VICTIMS 


OUR veteran humorist, Irvin Cobb, was once asked 
what nation, in his opinion, won the World War. He 
met the question with another, worthy of Socrates 
himself. “Who, in your opinion,” he asked, “won 
the San Francisco earthquake?” 

In his statement issued on the tenth anniversary 
of the Kellogg-Briand pact, Secretary of State Hull 
followed the same trend in pointing out that war 
has no victors. Nearly twenty years have passed 
since that eventful Armistice Day in 1918, when the 
peoples of the Allied nations went mad with joy. 
Whatever the statesmen who controlled the govern- 
ments of these nations may have thought even at 
the time, there is no doubt that the people believed 
they had fought and won a war to end all war. 

Yet not a year has elapsed since 1918 without 
deepening their disillusionment. Every nation that 
went to war counted its millions in slain and 
maimed. Who were the victors and who the vic- 
tims? Germany or the Allies? The dead who lay in 
unmarked graves, or the blind and the halt who 
returned to live what remained to them of life in 
suffering? The war to end all war has been fol- 
lowed by a period in which every nation, our own 
included, has outdone all its previous efforts to pre- 
pare for war on land and sea, and in the air. 

No Catholic can hold that war is in itself evil. Just 
as there are circumstances under which the taking 
of life by the state, or even by a private individual, 
is right and proper, so are there circumstances 
which justify war. Nations may at any time be 
forced by insolent aggressors, who recognize the 
law neither of God nor of men, to pl-n for their 
protection; hence they act with propriety in main- 
taining armaments. 

But the great difficulty today is that plans for 
armaments are amplified and extended beyond all 
reason. Every nation feels that it must outdo its 
neighbor in the size of its army and navy, and so 
what began as reasonable preparation ends in a 
mad race for gigantic armaments. The people are 
crushed by taxation to build and maintain these 
huge engines which will bring destruction to those 
who set them in motion as well as to those against 
whom they are directed. They are in the position of 
citizens who pay criminals to slay their children 
and to wreck their houses. A quarter of a century 
ago it was proper to shudder on hearing of Ger- 
many’s war machine. But in the face of modern 
armaments, that machine would be as powerless as 
a group of children who play at war with little 
toy soldiers. 

The Far East is the scene of a war which seems 
no nearer an end than it was a year ago, and all 
Europe is on the verge of war. When the President 
feels it necessary, or at least, proper to announce 
publicly that the United States will defend Canada 
in case of an invasion, the darkness that hangs over 
Europe and the Far East draws nearer. May the 
prayers for peace which daily ascend from the al- 
tars on which is offered the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass avert the evil day, and give the world peace. 
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EDIT Of 


THE DIES COMMITTEE 


BEFORE long the appropriation for the Dies Com- 
mittee will be exhausted, and the work of the Com- 
mittee has just begun. It has also ended, not be- 
cause the Committee has completed its important 
task, but because the Committee will not be permit- 
ted to finish it. Valuable facts, and some rubbish, 
have been uncovered, but the Committee has been 
the target of every Communistic group in this coun- 
try, and Federal officials are picking no quarrels 
with left-wingers. As a suitable epitaph for the Dies 
Committee, we suggest: “Slain by anti-American 
politicians at the bidding of Communists.” 


A BATTLE ACAI 


IN his Allocution to the College of Cardinals 
on Christmas Eve, 1937, the Holy Father re- 
ferred with grief to the attacks upon religion 
and humanity in Germany. Falsely invoking the 
name of science, the ruling groups in that unfor- 
tunate country were enacting into law a most 
degrading doctrine of race superiority, and on 
plea of protecting the vigor of the nation and 
its “purity of blood,” protested the Pontiff, were 
treating certain sections of the people as though 
they were not human beings. 

Since that time the attacks upon religion, and 
in particular upon the Catholic Church, have 
not lessened, but have increased. Indeed, as the 
Bishops who convened at Fulda in the last week 
of August have written in their Pastoral Let- 
ter, these attacks are now openly “a battle 
against Christendom.” Probably because of Ger- 
man censorship, the full text of the Pastoral 
has not yet been received in this country, but 
enough has been published to show that, despite 
conditions that are almost desperate, the Ger- 
man Hierarchy stand firm in the defense of 
civilization and Christianity. 

That the Hitler regime is now engaged in “a 
battle against Christendom” is a fact for which 
ample evidence can be adduced. In the last 
months, write the Bishops, its attacks “in no 
way have become more temperate or more 
bearable, but rather much more hostile and 
violent.” It is clear, the Past oral continues, that 
the aim of the Government “is the destruction 
of the Catholic Church among the German 
people, the uprooting of Christianity in general, 
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JUSTICE LAGS 


NOTICES forbidding civil-service employes to en- 
gage in politics have been published by the Civil 
Service Commission. That is good, as far as it goes, 
if the order is enforced, but it is not what the civil- 
service employes need most. What they should de- 
mand is protection against politicians who levy on 
their wages without rebuke from the Commission, 
or from any authority at Washington. To the De- 
partment of Justice we commend the letters re- 
cently sent out to Federal employes by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Unless we are in error, 
the Committee’s chairman is a Federal official. 


CHRISTENDOM 


and the introduction of a faith which no longer 
has the slightest connection with belief in Al- 
mighty God and the hereafter.” This aim, the 
Bishops warn the Government, “is causing a 
deep rift among the German people.” 

But if Hitler had any hopes of inducing the 
Bishops to part from the center of Christianity, 
or even to waver in their personal loyalty to 
the Holy Father, he will find nothing but dis- 
appointment in the Pastoral. For months the 
grossest attacks on Pius XI have been published 
in the Government-controlled press, over the 
radio, and in the schools. He has been pictured 
as an enemy of the German people, as a 
teacher whose doctrines cannot be tolerated by 
civilized governments, and even as an active ally 
of the Communists. The Bishops undoubtedly 
speak for all the Catholic people in Germany 
when they write: “We German Bishops stand 
behind the Holy Father all the more closely 
and faithfully when he suffers for our sake.” 

The condition of the Church in Germany is 
indeed grave. As far as can be judged, it will 
become worse as Hitler continues his mad per- 
secution. But like other tyrants who persecu- 
ted the Church of God, Hitler will one day be 
brought low, and by the remedial hand of God 
all the evil that he has wrought will be undone. 
With the German bishops, we know that the 
Church will ultimately triumph. For two thou- 
sand years she has withstood the gates of hell, 
and it is not written that she shall perish in 
Germany at the bidding of a power-crazed mad- 
mani. 


LABOR AT ODDS 


OF considerable significance was the resolution 
adopted on August 25 by the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor. The resolution was not new, for 
it embodied the substance of charges made again 
and again by the American Federation of Labor 
that the National Labor Board had repeatedly dis- 
criminated in favor of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. It is significant in presenting the opin- 
ion, right or wrong, of a majority of the unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. As long as any ground 
is afforded by the Board for that opinion, all hope 
for a friendly understanding between these two 
labor organizations, and still more for their fusion 
into one body, must be reluctantly laid aside. 

On which side the greater blame lies, who can 
say? President Green has stated that he is ready 
to “confer,” but not much can be expected from a 
conference with the C.I.0. head who has recently 
referred to him as a “renegade” and a “liar.’”’ No 
doubt, personal animosity between these two men 
plays its part in keeping the two organizations 
apart, but the real points at issue lie deeper. Two 
may be noted here. The A. F. of L. is convinced 
that the C.I.O. is “a Communist-infested organiza- 
tion,” and that it has influenced the National Labor 
Board improperly, thus helping to bring collective 
bargaining into disrepute. 

To begin with the second charge, the State Fed- 
eration of Labor reflected the official opinion of the 
A. F. of L. when it protested that it had no fault to 
find with the Wagner Act which created the Labor 
Board. Among the strongest supporters of the Wag- 
ner plan when it was pending in Congress was the 
A. F. of L., and without the Federation’s energetic 
campaign the bill might have been defeated. But 
the A. F. of L. believes that the Act has been im- 
properly administered by the Board. The Board has 
been guilty, according to the New York Federation, 
of “flagrant instances of unwarranted interference” 
in cases in which collective bargaining had been 
secured through A. F. of L. unions; it has at- 
tempted to void bona fide agreements which the 
A. F. of L. had signed; and its regional directors 
have frequently misused “their positions of trust to 
show constant favoritism te the C.I.O. and constant 
prejudice against the A. F. of L.” 

A list of these grievances was submitted some 
weeks ago by the A. F. of L. president to President 
Roosevelt. By reappointing Donald W. Smith, the 
Federation’s pet aversion, to the Board, the Presi- 
dent gave some indication that he did not take the 
accusations very seriously. It is possible, of course, 
that he intends to fall in with Mr. Green’s sugges- 
tion that the power of the Board should be curbed. 
In that case, Mr. Smith’s reappointment would not 
mean much. 

The accusation that the C.I.O. is “Communist- 
infested,”’ obviously is to be taken with reserves. 
Years ago, the term “Socialist” was often applied 
to men whose tenets had nothing in common with 
Socialism, and today “Communist” is similarly mis- 
used. It is true, however, that some officials of the 
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C.1.0., Mr. Lewis, for example, have been notably 
lax in dealing with known Communists in the or- 
ganization, thus allowing the public to conclude 
that C.I.0. is another name for Communism. 

Thus, if Homer Martin succeeds in ridding the 
automobile-workers’ union of these destructive ele- 
ments, no credit will be due Mr. Lewis. Indeed, at 
the moment, Mr. Lewis seems set on restoring 
Communists and sympathizers with Communism 
to the positions from which Mr. Martin succeeded 
in ousting them, and on showing his toleration of 
“left-wing” groups by conferring with Toledano 
and Communists at the meeting in Mexico City. 
Organized labor in this country has indeed suffered 
much from bickering, cross-grained and inept lead- 
ers. We had looked for something better from Mr. 
Lewis. 


TAXING SMALL INCOMES 


WE are assured by a Federal official that the So- 
cial Security Board is not stealing the money that 
is paid in to the Social Security Board, vecause 
“there is no money to steal.” “Steal” is an ugly 
word, and here, of course, it is quite out of place. 
No pilfering finger is laid upon a penny of these 
funds. But they are not used to pay old-age pen- 
sions. 

What happens is that the money is used, as it 
comes in, to pay current expenses. Up to the pres- 
ent, about $700,000,000 levied on the salaries of 
small-wage earners has been expended in this man- 
ner. One tax has been paid for the pensions, and 
another will be laid when it becomes necessary to 
begin actually paying them. For at that time, the 
money already paid in will be represented by a pile 
of I.0.U.’s which the Government put in the bux 
when it took the money out. This means that the 
Government—which is you and I—will have an- 
other debt on its hands; or, in other words, an 
obligation to pay and nothing to pay with. Ihe 
only way in which it can pay is by levying another 
tax. 

Today, Government finance seems to be largely 
a matter of bookkeeping. Perhaps it always was, 
but some differences are more pointed. Debts were 
never considered assets, but some Federal finan- 
ciers seem to think that these I.0.U.’s are as good 
as gold. Perhaps these financiers are alchemists, 
but to us an obligation to pay is not an asset, but 
a liability. Of course, the Government is not in the 
position of a private insurance company, but so 
much the worse, in some respects, for us. The Gov- 
ernment can tax us, which a private association 
cannot do, if it needs the money. In addition, the 
Government can utilize its credit, but that credit, 
after all, is dependent upon our ability to pay and 
the Government’s ability to make us pay. 

Social security exemplified by old-age pensions is 
a blessing, but as devised at Washington, it looks 
suspiciously like a scheme to hide the fact that the 
Government is demanding an income tax from the 
white-collar worker. For the tax now paid is not 
used for old-age pensions. 
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GOD CARES 


FOR more than eight years, we hare lived under a 
great economic depression. Millions of men are out 
of work, and fear of what the future may bring 
forth hangs like a cloud over their homes. That is 
the domestic picture, and as we turn to Europe 
and the Far East our eyes fall upon a picture that 
is even sadder. 

Europe, too, has its economic problems, and in 
addition it is menaced by the fear of war. In China 
and Japan actual war oppresses the pecple at home 
and reaps its harvest of victims on the battle field, 
at sea, and in the air. War seems far from us at 
this moment, just as in 1914 it seemed impossible 
that our country would be called upon to send its 
sons to France and Germany. We hope and we pray 
that war may not come again to Europe, but in 
their apprehensions our political guides are devis- 
ing plans, which may meet no better fate than 
those adopted in 1914, to keep us out of war. 

It would be idle, then, to preach that all is well 
in our world. As far as we can see, conditions were 
never worse. At least, they were never worse in 
the memory of men now living, with the exception, 
perhaps, of some of the darkest days of the World 
War. It is not surprising then, that we hear on all 
sides cries of distress, or that many have nothing to 
offer but counsels of despair. For at the very time 
that the world most needs Our Lord, it has turned 
from Him. 

In tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint Matthew, vi, 24-33) 
Our Lord gives us the reason for the sad state 
which the world now mourns, and tells us where 
alone we can find the strength to sustain us in this 
period of trial. “‘No man can serve two masters,” 
He tells us, “for either he will hate the one and love 
the other, or he will sustain the one and despise the 
other. You cannot serve God and mammon.” Aban- 
doning the service of God, the world has served 
mammon. At the bidding of Satan, it has pursued 
wealth, and it has found nothing but destruction. 
Pius XI put his finger squarely on the cause of this 
world-wide economic depression when he attributed 
it to unbridled greed and lust for wealth and power. 
To the same unholy agencies may be attributed the 
unrest which threatens to throw the whole world 
into war. 

We in our tribulations, and the world in its af- 
flictions, can find strength and peace only in a re- 
turn to God. He alone can help us, He alone will 
make issue with the evil day. In beautiful and con- 
soling words Our Lord tells us how God our Father 
is solicitous for us. Does He not care for the birds 
of the air? The lilies of the field labor not, neither 
do they spin, yet even the glory of Solomon must 
yield to their beauty. But if God cares for the birds 
and the flowers, He will assuredly care for us, “for 
your Father knoweth that you have need of all 
these things.” 

In Him and in His service, we can have that faith 
which will sustain us in all life’s trials. He is our 
Father, and when we come to Him, He will help 
us. No one on earth may care for us, but God cares 


always. 
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THE “PuRGE.” President Roosevelt called on South 
Carolina voters to defeat Senator Ellison D. (Cot- 
ton Ed) Smith for the Democratic nomination for 
United States Senator. Souti: Carolina voters an- 
swered the request by defeating the Administra- 
tion-supported candidate and handing Senator 
Smith the renomination. . . . In another primary 
battle, that in California, Senator William Gibbs 
McAdoo, the Roosevelt choice, was defeated by 
Sheridan Downey. Mr. Downey championed a 
“scrip” pension proposal which would give unem- 
ployed persons over fifty years of age thirty dol- 
lars every Thursday. . . . The victory of Senator 
Smith brought to four the number of Democratic 
Senators who have triumphed in primary contests 
despite their opposition to the Administration on 
several major issues. Senators Clark of Missouri, 
Van Nuys of Indiana, Gillette of Iowa are the oth- 
ers. . . . Another Democrat listed in the Roosevelt 
“purge,” Representative John J. O’Connor, charged 
that the Federal Government, the Communist 
party, the Workers Alliance and Mayor LaGuardia 
are working together to drive him out of Congress. 
Of his Administration-supported opponent, Con- 
gressman O’Connor said: “Mr. Fay’s picture there- 
upon appeared on the front page of the New York 
Daily Worker, the official news organ of the Com- 
munist party in America and Russia—and that 
paper is actively campaigning in his behalf.” Con- 
tinuing, Mr. O’Connor declared there was made 
available to his opponent “the dispensation of jobs 
on WPA and PWA ...” Mr. O’Connor asserted the 
Treasury Department and other agencies in Wash- 
ington were sending employes to New York to labor 
for his defeat. . . . In Maryland, where President 
Roosevelt is working for the defeat of Senator Mil- 
lard E. Tydings, the Tydings campaign committee 
issued a plea: “Citizens of Maryland, defend your 
State against Federal invasion. . . . Your constitu- 
tional rights are threatened by the Federal Admin- 
istration supported by the C.I.0., John L. Lewis, 
and the Communists.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION. The A. F. of L. requested 
Mr. Roosevelt not to reappoint Donald W. Smith 
of Pennsylvania on the National Labor Relations 
Board and to fill the vacancy with a more “‘judicial- 
minded” administrator. President Roosevelt re- 
appointed Mr. Smith to the Board for a five-year 
term. . . . Concerning rumors of a rift between 
himself and Postmaster General Farley over the 
Administration “purge,” Mr. Roosevelt announced, 
following a long discussion with Mr. Farley, “com- 
plete agreement as usual’ on the subjects dis- 
cussed. .. . Said the President: “I very much hope 
that people on relief won’t contribute any money 
for the purpose of aiding any political party.” ... 


With reference to the proposed California pension 
scheme, Mr. Roosevelt warned against “short cuts 
to Utopia,” and “fantastic financial schemes.” .. . 
President Roosevelt discounted Communist claims 
of support for the New Deal and its objectives. In 
California Earl Browder, Communist party leader, 
had declared that for President Roosevelt to re- 
pudiate Communist support of his objectives would 
be to repudiate democracy itself. . . . Subsidized 
export of wheat was begun with the announcement 
of Secretary Wallace that the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation would buy surplus wheat for 
export and for relief. It was estimated 100,000,000 
bushels of the wheat would be thrown into the 
world grain markets. The Administration was pre- 
pared to take a loss of $25,000,000 on the operation, 
which vas justified, Secretary Wallace said, as an 
emergency measure to preserve this nation’s share 
in world markets. 


. t Home. Senator Sheppard, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Campaign Expenditures, 
warned the Workers Alliance of America, a Com- 
munist-controlled group of unemployed, that he 
would take action against it if the plan to raise a 
$50,000 political fund from WPA workers was car- 
ried out. American citizens should select Congress- 
men “who will work out plans to do away with 
relief rather than to try to fill the legi.lative halls 
with those who want to continue this system .. .” 
the Senator declared. . . . Representative Dies, 
chairman of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, revealed that various groups were seeking 
to sabotage his committee’s investigation. He said 
the Departments of Justice and Labor had failed to 
give him the assistance requested. Testimony be- 
fore the Committee indicates, Mr. Dies declared, a 
close relation between the German-American Bund 
and the Nazi Government in Germany. It indicates 
also, he added, that the Communist party of the 
United States is directed and controlled by the 
Soviet Union, that through this party Moscow is 
influencing the policies of certain organizations in 
the United States, notably the American League 
for Peace and Democracy; that the Communists 
have gained a foothold in the C.1.0.; that Com- 
munists are active in the Federal Theater Project 
in New York; that Americans fighting for the Loy- 
alists in Spain are “virtual prisoners” dominated by 
Communists who induced them to enlist. . . . Miss 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, refused to comply with 
Mr. Dies’ request that “deportation proceedings 
against Harry Bridges . . . be commenced without 
any further delay . . .” An official commission from 
Rome landed in New York, journeyed to the chap- 
el-crypt in Mother Cabrini High School where lies 
the body of Venerable Mother Francis Xavier Ca- 
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brini. The commission’s object: to bring back a 
relic of Mother Cabrini for the beatification cere- 
monies at the Vatican on November 13. The com- 
mission met seventeen-year-old Peter Smith who 
was cured of blindness as a baby after prayers had 
been offered to Mother Cabrini for restoration of 
his sight. 


GERMANY. The German press, in large headlines 
and with detail, is enlarging upon every tavern 
brawl in Czechoslovakia and charging the Czechs 
with violence and terrorism. The campaign coin- 
cides with military preparedness unrivalled since 
the World War. . . . The army was in sectional 
maneuvers, and it was estimated that by mid-Sep- 
tember there would be nearly a million men under 
arms. Conscripts, undergoing their first two-year 
training period which would end September 30, were 
notified that they must remain with the colors at 
least until the end of October. . . . Chancelor Hitler 
has been inspecting fortresses along the French and 
Swiss frontiers, his movements carefully guarded. 
... Coincident with the removal of the British fleet 
to the North Sea for “technical exercises,” the 
German navy was in maneuvers there to last dur- 
ing September. . . . The wave of excitement in the 
Reich was intensified by the declaration of Robert 
Ley, leader of the German Labor Front, who said: 
“Providence is just and now we have a chance to 
obtain our final object.” .. . Warnings to Hitler by 
Rritain were answered by a newspaper campaign 
of Czech vilification that recalled similar outbursts 
of the press preparatory to the Nazi seizure of 
Austria. . . . A split developed in the Sudeten front, 
the radical element wanting to reject the govern- 
ment compromise to meet the demand for auton- 
omy, while a more conservative bloc, which fears 
a European war that might be fought on Sudeten 
territory, is urging that the plan to divide the re- 
public into self-governing cantons be accepted. 


ENGLAND. Sir Neville Henderson, British Ambas- 
sador to Berlin, presented to the Reich a grave 
warning of the consequences should Germany in- 
vade Czech territory. For the moment he was the 
key diplomat of Europe. Peace rests on the whim 
of one man, Hitler, and it is Henderson’s function 
to advise him personally of the British view. His 
instructions were to tell Hitler that Britain means 
business and will not remain neutral if France is 
dragged into a war over Czechoslovakia. . . . It was 
indicated that Britain intended also to bring pres- 
sure on the Sudeten minority to accept a reasonable 
compromise. ... A great part of the Grand Fleet 
will go north of Scotland during the week of the 
German congress at Nuremberg. More than forty 
first-line vessels would leave their bases for the 
North Sea, it was said. 


SPAIN. Franco reverses were reported from Bar- 
celona, but it later developed that both sides were 
resting on the southern front and that the story of 
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the “rebel rout” by forces defending the Almaden 
mercury mines was based on an outflanking maneu- 
ver of Loyalists that met with only temporary suc- 
cess. . . . The Loyalist destroyer José Luis Diez 
was intercepted in darkness in the Strait of Gibral- 
tar by several Nationalist warships while endeavor- 
ing to reach Valencia from Havre. The craft was 
disabled in a running two-hour fight and reached 
the shelter of the mole of Gibraltar in a sinking 
condition. 


ITALY. The speech of Sir John Simon with refer- 
ence to the Sudeten problem was favorably received 
in Italy, where gratification was felt over its con- 
ciliatory and peaceful tone. What particularly 
pleases Italians is that Britain has refused to ac- 
cede to France’s alleged request for definite pledges 
concerning British support of French policy as re- 
gards the Sudeten question and does not intend to 
assume a role other than that of unbiased medi- 
ator. Italy in general seemed cool regarding the 
application of the Rome-Berlin axis to the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. . . . France and Italy became 
involved in a border dispute over taxes when 
French farmers in a small zone within Italian ter- 
ritory received notice from Italian officers to leave 
the area within twenty-four hours. . . . Pope Pius 
reaffirmed the right of the Church to consider the 
racism problem within its spiritual domain, in two 
speeches, one delivered to a group of members of 
Catholic Action from Rheims, and the other to 
pilgrims from Bergamo in Northern Italy. 


FRANCE. The tenth anniversary of the Kellogg- 
Briand war renunciation pact was celebrated ironi- 
cally by the calling of a meeting of the Chamber 
Military Affairs Committee. Meanwhile 20,000 
troops assembled at Besancon for French army 
maneuvers near the region of the French, German 
and Swiss borders. . . . After a week of controversy, 
complicated by playing politics with an eye on the 
fall elections, Premier Daladier’s Left Wing sup- 
porters came into line in support of such modifica- 
tion of the forty-hour week law as will insure na- 
tional defense and national economy and finance. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR. The Japanese forces ad- 
vancing toward Hankow were suffering enormous 
depletion as a result of illness, mostly dysentery 
and malaria and some cholera, despite a rigorous 
campaign of inoculations. That area, sweltering in 
humid heat, partly flooded and swarming with in- 
sects, presents the gravest sanitary problem, par- 
ticularly since the Japanese armies largely occupy 
heavi., contested ground, where the Chinese when 
evicted left thousands of dead and wounded... . 
Following the death of the Regent of Tibet, the 
army sponsored an insurrection, but the rebel lead- 
er escaped and continued to foment trouble... . 
Efforts to improve Anglo-Japanese relations were 
blocked by a definite anti-British feeling among the 
younger elements in army, navy and civil service. 
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BLOW 


EDITOR: Here is a quotation from a tribute to 
the memory of John Boyle O’Reilly offered by the 
editor on June 28: “Political refugees and the 
persecuted from Europe find our shores and our 
people kindly in their welcome.” 

This does not square very well with the recent 
comment in AMERICA wherein you condemn the 
Government in Washington for practising at the 
present time the same corporal work of mercy 
you considered quite praiseworthy during J. B. 
O’Reilly’s period. 

May I suggest that you endeavor to be con- 
sistent? 


New York, N. Y. JAMES J. MURPHY 


BOY'S BEST BOOKS 


EDITOR: In the current crusade against vile read- 
ing, it seems to me that it is emphatically necessary 
to publicize good reading and worth-while books and 
literature of all kinds. There is perhaps no more 
prominent authority on children’s literature than 
Francis X. Downey, S.J., founder of Pro Parvulis. 
Recently through the Pro Parvulis Book Club, 
Father Downey has published a sixteen-page pam- 
phlet entitled Fifty-Five Fine Books for Catholic 
Scouts and Columbian Squires, and other Boys’ 
Organizations. 

I am sure that among your readers there are 
some priests, club directors and scoutmasters, who 
would be glad to know about it. 

Dorchester, Mass. FRANCIS SHANNON 


DISCOVERY 


EDITOR: I attended a Catholic high school, lived 
in Catholic surroundings, have known several 
priests intimately, but man and boy, in my twenty- 
five summers, I’ve never heard your magazine men- 
tioned by a priest in private or in pulpit. 

As a working newspaperman I’ve asked several 
padres to suggest periodicals or books where I 
might get some material that would interpret cur- 
rent affairs Catholicly. 

Not one of them even mentioned AMERICA. Per- 
haps I am pretty dumb, but I never heard of the 
Review before six weeks ago. I noticed a copy in 
church and read it through. Needless to say, I'll 
never miss another issue. 

I think it’s criminal that the man in the pew 
isn’t told about AMERICA. Can’t you campaign for 
an AMERICA Sunday once a year so that Catholics 
all over this land can learn about this wonderful 
organ? Seems to me an AMERICA Sunday is as im- 


portant as any Sabbath, when the pulpit is turned 
over to the foreign missions, “Help for Spain,” 
and similar campaigns. 

It is only Catholic thought that is going to save 
this country and, with the exception of about five 
out of a hundred, there doesn’t seem to be any 
Catholic thought. 

Not knowing very much about it, I imagine your 
subscribers don’t total 100,000. Still and all there 
are hundreds of thousands of Catholics keeping up 
with the world by reading Time, etc. In AMERICA 
lies our hope for a Catholic daily. Its subscription 
list should number millions. I don’t see how any 
Catholic knows what’s going on without it. I sure 
didn’t until I become a reader. 

Besides its Catholic value, I’ve found it the most 
readable magazine in my library and, believe you 
me, that’s taking in a lot of territory, for I take 
‘em all. I hope you start a drive. If you do my 
services are yours for anything I can do out this 
way. 


Los Angeles, Calif. » & od 


COG MISSING 


EDITOR: Since the Reformation, Rationalistic sci- 
entists have grasped at and clung to every hypothe- 
sis, theory, or bit of laboratory evidence which ap- 
peared to support their unconscious endeavors to 
render more tenable their position as protestants 
of a moral system authoritatively interpreted. As 
the old evidence was discarded, newer evidence has 
been woven into the tattered pattern of their ra- 
tionalizations. There has been consistency, however, 
in their apparent inconsistency: reason proceeding 
from false premises. But when Catholic scholars 
proceed in harmony with them they display not 
only a lack of discernment but also evidence of the 
twentieth century’s affliction—moral schizophrenia 
(split-mindedness) in ignoring the implications of 
their religious principles in the conclusions to be 
drawn from their studies of the natural sciences, 
particularly in the domain of abnormal psychology. 

It is at this point that I take issue with Father 
Burkett in his communication captioned Heredity 
in a recent issue of AMERICA (August 6). We need 
not go into the rapidly accumulating evidence which 
is nullifying the position of un inherency in regard 
to heredity. It need only be stated that if abnormal 
mindedness is hereditary, then normal mindedness 
is also. A person may be compared to an automo- 
bile in which the motor represents the mind. The 
mind cannot express itself efficiently (freely) if, let 
us say, a cog is missing from the master gear or 
there is neither water nor oil in the cooling or lu- 
bricating systems. 

San Francisco, Calif. JOHN F. QUINLAN, M.D. 
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| AM ROYALTY 


FOR AN AFTERNOON 


MARGARET KNIGHTFIELD 








A COROLLARY to the old saying that one gets 
from a place only what he brings there should 
read that he may get something—and this an item 
surprising to the point of disconcertion—thet he 
had brought along almost unaware. So it happened 
to me in Rome. Carried in my mental pack on en- 
tering the “Eternal City” was a bundle of odds and 
ends of literary associations: that very title, as 
used by Hall Caine; a sentence from Zola about the 
dome of St. Peter’s floating on the horizon like a 
bubble; scraps from Pater and Hawthorne and 
Marion Crawford; Keats’ house on the Spanish 
Stairs; Mr. Belloc’s boots at the end of his Path to 
Rome; and fragments of Christian lore fallen out 
of their setting in Fabiola. What I did not remem- 
ber was that I had in that pack so much of Saint 
Ignatius Loyola. 

I was having tea by myself, just back from the 
ride to Hadrian’s Villa and to Tivoli, when the 
other two of the family came in bringing Celia and 
Mollie, sisters, at whose house on the west coast 
of Ireland we had been staying a few weeks pre- 
viously. I passed the cups. “Oh, mother, what’s 
this?” said Margaret, picking up a miniature chair 
of orange wood with a plaited red-and-green straw 
seat. “That’s for you; I bought it from a peasant 
woman at Tivoli.” “Oh, I wish I had one just like 
it to bring home to Betty!” “Sure, we'll get you 
one, sweetheart,” her father said. 

Celia passed her cup for more tea: “Oh, oh, but 
my feet are killing me!” she said, “what with the 
cobbles, and standing in line over an hour to see 
Maderno’s Saint Cecilia.” “Tell you what we'll do 
to-morrow, then,” Harry interrupted. “We'll take 
the ride to Tivoli, and get one of these,” picking up 
the little chair, “and give you a chance to rest your 
feet.”” Celia’s blue eyes turned a deeper blue as 
she smiled at him. 

“That would be grand, Harry, but you can’t do 
it to-morrow,” I said. “Listen to this!” taking up 
a note and visiting card from the table. “Father 
Urbino called while I was out.” “And who,” asked 
Mollie, “is Father Urbino?” “He is that Jesuit 
friend of Catherin2’s who took her around so much 
last year, showed her everything. On the staff of 
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the Civiltdé Cattolica, and has the entrée. She must 
have written him that we were to be here now and 
asked him to call. He says that he would be glad 
to put himself at our service if we will call for him 
in a taxi at two.” 

The legs of my husband’s chair came down on 
the tiled floor with a bang: “Well, you write him 
a nice little note—the way you know how—and 
tell him we had a previous engagement. We’re go- 
ing to Tivoli tomorrow, aren’t we, sweetheart?” 
to young Margaret. “But you can’t do that!” I said, 
“not when a distinguished priest like Father Urbi- 
no offers to give up his time for us.” 

“But, look here, Mother,” he said, “I wasn’t a 
party to this!’ “Well, neither was I,” I answered, 
whi'e Celia was saying: “Just like Catherine! her 
friends are always her friends’ friends—.” “I wasn’t 
a party to this,” he went on, “and, besides, Tivoli. 
Tivoli;—isn’t that the old Tibur, Horace’s Tibur? 
Let’s see, how that goes.” Tipping back in his 
chair, he eyed the ceiling; and presently brought 
forth: “O fons Bandusiae, splendidior vitro, dulci 
digne mero non sine floribus—Gosh!”’ Down came 
the chair legs. “Say! that needs a private car to 
do it the way it ought to be done. Come on, Mar- 
garet, we'll go and engage it, now.” And they 
clattered out. 

The cab had stopped, next afternoon, before the 
dark old court in whose depths rose the facade of 
Father Urbino’s house before I had made up my 
mind what to say to him; and he was at the door— 
slight, keen-eyed, scholarly in pince-nez—offering 
me his hand, while I was still debating. “I suppose 
the others are in the cab, and sent you as messen- 
ger,” he said, his smile softening the penetrating 
eyes above, as he escorted me over the flagstones. 

I told him the truth. He stopped walking: “To 
the Villa D’Este? They would rather go to Tivoli” 
—only here in the long vowels his Italian came out 
—‘“they would rather go to Tivoli instead of letting 
me show them everything in Rome? What is there 
at Villa D’Este and at Tivoli?” “The fountains, you 
know, Father, the Hundred Fountains, and the gar- 
dens.” “But you have just come from Versailles! 
What is there to see in Tivoli?” “But, Father, we 








weren’t there on the right Sunday to see the foun- 
tains play, and, besides at the Villa the cypresses 
are wonderful, and the superb view of the Cam- 
pagna from the corner of the terrace!” His eyes 
held mine; he smiled and said nothing, as I was 
handed into the cab, except some brief directions 
to the driver. 

At the end of the first half hour I had grasped 
my companion’s qualities as cicerone—abundant 
knowledge of history, tradition and legend, ironic 
wit and the easy authority with sacristans of a 
priest who had lived for years in Rome, an expec- 
tation of not too unintelligent response. At the 
close of the afternoon I was feeling at ease with 
him, standing on the steps of the Gest, and I was 
thanking Father Urbino for all my privileges. He 
stood genial and kind, hat in hand: “And now is 
there anything else that you would like to see?” 
“Yes,” I said, “the room where Saint Ignatius 
died.” Until that moment, the request was not con- 
scious in my mind. I was instantly aware of a shade 
fallen over the priest’s bright eyes, and of a slight 
pause before he said, looking at me very straightly: 
“Ts that what you wish?—Yes; I can do that for 
you.” Dismissing the cab, he led the way around 
the corner to a door on the little side street, Ara 
Coeli, and rang the bell. 

A large illustrated pamphlet given me before I 
left that house records that these rooms of Saint 
Ignatius—his oratory and reception room, the 
waiting-room, and the study and private room— 
were poor, narrow, dimly lighted, and so low that 
the hand could almost touch the ceiling, the floors 
of brick; furnished with an altar, a plain cot and 
chairs, wooden cupboards and a small fireplace, a 
favorite picture of Our Lady above the altar at 
which the Saint said Mass. The walls, since his 
time, have been covered with red brocade, and em- 
broidered antependiums and ornaments of metal 
leaves, and handsome candlesticks; paintings of 
Saints and friends of the Society hang on the walls; 
in the small vestibule, there are glass cases and 
presses containing relics of Saint Francis Xavier, 
Saint Andrew Bobdola, and others. Small changes, 
such as the bricking up of a window or the cutting 
of a new door, made at the time of the building of 
the adjoining Gesu, and of the rectory in which 
these three rooms have been incorporated, have 
not altered their contour; and in their essential 
poverty and monastic simplicity they remain the 
same. 

The features of the young Spanish lay brother at 
work in the sacristy as we entered have faded from 
my mind, but not the immediate impression re- 
ceived of his candor and simplicity, his recollection 
of where he was, and his secret joy. He glanced up 
and said a few deferential words to the priest, who 
had here an air of filial at-homeness. 

Stepping softly after my gu.de, standing at his 
side and looking where he indicated, I spent the 
next quarter of an hour in a new doubleness of 
perception; my eyes looked up, looked down, and 
around, my voice murmured: “Yes .. . yes,” or 
asked a brief pertinent question; my soul was fo- 
cused—its faculties sharpened to a point of seeing 


—on the soul of the man who had lived here. “Now, 
this—” said Father Urbino’s low voice—I looked. 
“Now, if you will just step over here.” Obediently 
I turned. I was aware that he was touching picture 
postcards to the major relic in its rich reliquary 
above the tabernacle; I held out my hand for them 
and thanked him. “Here,” said his voice, as a door 
was opened onto a small balcony with iron railings, 
looking across a narrow court to tiers of shaded 
windows, “this is where Saint Ignatius used to 
stand and look at the stars—this whole space was 
open then, and a garden below.” But I was think- 
ing, in some depth of the spirit: “Here, Saint Igna- 
tius, in these rooms, you saw the vision of the 
Most Holy Trinity, the Three Divine Persons, al- 
most face to face . . . and in a dark manner I see 
a reflection of your soul.” 

Father Urbino’s voice was heard in quick Italian 
with the slower tones of the Brother; I followed 
into the sacristy. Putting my hand into my coat 
pocket, I took out a 100-lire bill and offered it to 
the priest, who took it wi*h a little ejaculation of 
surprise and thanks, and handed it to the Brother. 
It was no more than five or six dollars—not as 
much as the party was spending at Tivoli, but one 
would have thought it to be, from his expression, 
a queenly offering. 

“Haven’t you something to give to the lady?” 
I understood was said. Blushing and confused, the 
young Brother looked hastily into a low cupboard, 
and brought out some inexpensive little holy pic- 
tures. “No, no! haven’t you got something better 
than that?” But I took them from the Brother’s 
hand, and smiling at him, selected one of the North 
American Martyrs and pressed it between my 
palms, to show him that I was an American. Then, 
with the most modest air and permitting himself 
a brief upraising of the eyes, he took from his pock- 
et a medal and laid it on my palm. It was of Saint 
Ignatius; his own, I think. 

Entering the hotel, I found the family at tea in 
a corner of the lobby. Fuss was made over me, my 
bag and gloves taken, fresh tea ordered, a special 
plate of little cakes placed at my elbow, and a foot- 
stool pushed under my feet. The little attentions 
were almost disconcerting. 

Sitting on the edge of his chair, Harry waited 
until my second cup: “Well,” he inquired brightly, 
“how was it?” 

“I saw Saint Ignatius’ rooms where he died,” I 
said. 

“What else?” he asked. Celia put down her cup 
to listen. Margaret went on eating little cakes and 
twiddling with a miniature chair. Mollie gave a 
start: “Did you say that you saw the rooms of 
Saint Ignatius?” she asked. “Yes; I did.” 

Her eyes crinkled with a look of mingled admira- 
tion and skepticism. “Well,” she said, in her slow 
soft distinct voice, “I’ve always been told by my 
Jesuit friends that it’s hardly ever any woman, any 
laywoman, gets to see them—none but women of 
the royal families. That’s what I’ve been told.” She 
mused a moment, sitting back in the chair and 
looking at me with considering half-closed eyes. 
“How do you do it?” she said. 
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DELIGHT 


How strange there’s no delight except for her! 

Not winning wars, not climbing mountains, not 
Sailing a sea its first discoverer. 

Not planting beans, spading a garden-plot, 
Wedding a wife, playing philosopher, 

Counting our friends, hatching some vast complot, 
Dancing a jig—There’s not beneath the sun 

A single delight save her. There’s only one. 


There’s but a single delight. There’s only she. 
There’s only she whom even the angel dared 
Not look at till he kneeled upon his knee. 
There’s only she whom no man is prepared 
To speak of with his tongue’s temerity. 
Nothing on earth to her can be compared. 
At her the little Christ opened His eyes 

At Bethlehem and thought it Paradise. 


There’s only she,—yet everything’s delight. 
Spinning’s delight, and digging underground. 
And in the race being distanced out of sight, 
Looking an age for things that were never found, 
Finding ourselves against our will put right, 
Hearing ourselves called back, “You’re out of bound!” 
Because of her there’s nothing that’s not glee, 
Defeated we run up her colors—victory. 

DANIEL SARGENT 


SERENADE 


If I were a silver miller, at the silver time of day 

I should steal to thy twilit balcony (and surely a miller 
may), 

I should enter thy casement window when stars are 
faint and few, 

At the hour of the pleading whippoorwill, the amethys- 
tine dew. 

If I were a silver miller, a resting place I know 

Fairer by far than rose leaf in the moonlight’s ivory 
glow: 

Deep in the crimson fastness of thy little silken shoe, 

I should fold my wings and bide till dawn her dust of 


amber threw. 
CATHERINE M. WILLIAMS 


ZEBEDEE 


The waves, emerald-green as summer hills, roll 
And toss their snowy foam along the golden sands 
Of Galilee, the harp-shaped sea. 

The breeze upon the deep-hued water hums 
Beneath the happy, heating hand the sun 

Has passed across the chill of early morn. 

A tiny fish-boat bobs beside the shore, 

And on the beaten beach sits Zebedee, 

As solemn as a sycamore, hair silvered, 

Alone and bending over nets, 

His feeble fingers deftly feeling cords 

For mending. Smiling as he sits and sews, 

His tired eyes look long across the lake 

When wistfully he lifts them from his awl 


And thinks of where the Sons of Thunder are— 
With Him who came so softly through the sand 
And stood before his boat and called. 

And Zebedee recalls the music of His voice, 
The morning-glory beauty of His face, 

The sparkling blue of sapphire stones that lit His eyes, 
The graceful gesture of His beckoning hand, 
And he is happy in his loneliness, 

And glad his sons are gone to fish for Him, 
The fisher after men, 

While he sits mending, mending at his nets 
Alone upon the golden sands 


Of Galilee, the harp-shaped sea. 
Rospert O’CONNELL 


THE SAD AND SECRET SOUND 


What a sad and secret sound is a “Good-bye!”— 
Changing from word to water in the eye— 
Troubling the heart you love to a bitter cry. 


“Good-bye!” is like a broken china doll, 
Whose hundred pieces each is integral— 
A puzzle on the floor, from crib to wall. 


“Good-bye!” is like a little, golden fish 
Found floating on its home inside a dish— 
Where thought provided all that it could wish. 


“Good-bye!” is like the dusty, brown repose 
That settles deadlier than winter snows 
And strikes with gradual lightning on the rose. 


“Good-bye!” is like a child from nether lands 
Who comes with a host of lilacs in his hands— 
While natives laugh, and no one understands. 


“Good-bye!” is like the silent cold that falls 
When someone grows too old for festivals— 
And evening gowns are turning into shawls. 


“Good-bye!” is like the dusky hush that blooms 
When clouds go out in all the azure rooms— 
And mountains wear the mantle of the glooms. 


Our Father knows all this full well, and so 

He calls us, one by one, from here below— 

And, one by one, we answer His “Hello!” 
THOMAS BUTLER 


POND LILIES 


I watched the lilies floating on the pool 
In golden sunshine dazzling and white, 

And thought that only God could call them forth 
Out of the muddy blackness into light. 





And when upon the surface of my life 
These verses bloom and others call them fair, 
I see again pond lilies in the sun 
And know the depths whence God has brought 
them there. 
Sister M. Lucie . 
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BOOKS 


GERMANY’S VICIOUS 
MERCHANT OF DEATH 


rang AND STEEL. By Bernhard Menne. Lee Furman, 
Inc. 

THE BOOK is well named. It is the horrible tale of the 
house of Krupp. In an ethical sense it teaches nothing 
new. We were already well aware from investigations 
made in Paris, Washington, London, that the interna- 
tional merchant of death is a man without a country, a 
conscience, or any regard for human life. Compared to the 
evil he has done in stirring up war and national hatred, 
his useful inventions count as nothing. But others have 
done to death this theme of indignation. Not so the au- 
thor, who mercifully spares his adjectives in telling the 
sordid story of Krupp. 

If Vickers’ Basil Zaharoff holds the stage as “mystery 
man” in the industry of death, the “Cannon King,” 
Alfred Krupp, of Essen, and his successors played mag- 
nificent and sinister réles in Europe, Asia and South 
America, beginning from the time of Bismarck. How 
often have historic battles been duels between Krupp 
guns? Protected by two emperors the House of Krupp 
rose to tremendous power in the Fatherland. Using 
methods similar to those employed by Standard Oil, 
they silenced all competitors; then, by control of press 
and politician, by bribery and espionage, they succeeded 
in charging exorbitant prices and gained advance knowl- 
edge of competitors’ bids. 

The author records the brave efforts of the Catholic 
Centre Party to bring to justice these pirates of indus- 
try; but all efforts were futile in the face of an em- 
peror’s protection. Long before the war the international 
munition makers came to a secret understanding, ex- 
changing secrets and patents, finding it more profitable 
to work together, and then share the spoils. Thus Vickers 
and Krupp were able to stir up war scares in London 
and Berlin which brought ever bigger contracts to both 
firms and hastened the World War. 

The crimes of the “Bloody International” during the 
War have been well aired and the author merely repeats 
them. When peace came, the wily Krupps weathered the 
Treaty of Versailles, began secretly to rearm Germany, 
helped Hitler from the beginning by private donations 
and today are still doing business. The author suggests 
no remedy. Christianity alone, which made Europe, can 
save it. Grorce J. EBERLE 


MORE JOURNALISTIC 
THAN HISTORICAL 


THE MEDIAEVAL UNIVERSITIES. By Nathan Schachner. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $3.50 
NO REVIEWER should obtrude his personal animosity 
into a review. But the growing menace of literary his- 
torians, more exactly of journalese historians, arouses a 
kind of resentment. One might even confess a feeling 
akin to envy when he observes the facility with which 
a wide reading-public can be won by the simple process 
of writing smart phrases and making sacred things look 
a bit ridiculous. This type of “historian,” along with the 
intellectual radical in the lecture hall, will be used as 
evidence of cultural decadence by writers of the future 
when they assess the merits and the follies of the dizzy 
present. With this in mind, let the reader discount, if 
he likes, the reviewer’s biased appraisal of this book. 


The author, who presumably has drawn his data from 
several of the really great works listed in his bibli- 
ography, has so distorted and colored the picture he 
draws that even his best paragraphs are poison for the 
layman in history. Had he written in the dark ages of 
the past century, there might be some excuse for utter 
failure to grasp the spirit of medieval institutions. Cer- 
tainly, the living Church is a soulless thing in these 
spritely pages. One gets the impression that he is assist- 
ing at an autopsy. The corpse still retains its fair fea- 
tures to a degree, but an unpleasant odor pervades the 
atmosphere. 

Specifically, we dislike the tone of catch phrases such 
as “wily and ambitious popes” or the “heavy hand of 
the Church.” Historically accurate they may be when 
properly qualified, but in the reader’s memory they re- 
main as misleading generalizations. More serious is the 
gratuitous statement that “the Bishep of Rome was but 
one of many bishops of equal rank and weight” who “by 
a series of historical accidents, the superior shrewdness 
and energy of the Roman pontiffs” and the “forged 
decretals” . . . became the head and front of Catholi- 
cism.” Scholastic philosophy, we read, has been swept 
“out of the path of human progress forever.” Aquinas 
“completely disregarded the things of the visible world.” 
The apparent harmony between philosophy and theology 
was shown to be “a sham and a delusion .. . the im- 
mortality of the soul and the existence of God to be 
incapable of rational proof.” These excerpts are a better 
index to the mind of the author than to the mentality 
of the Middle Ages. 

And yet, the book contains some fine passages. One 
such passage adorns the publishe~’s blurb. “It is an en- 
grossing story, this of the medieval Universities. Their 
inorc -ate dignity and fierce-held democracy, their tur- 
bulent, .ard-drinking, riotous students; their bloody af- 
frays, strikes and secessions; and withal, their good, 
hard learning and their soaring philosophies—a stupen- 
dous, variegated mosaic, to which the modern scene has 
no counterpart.” We wonder, would the author be flat- 
tered if we summed up his work as a cross between an 
imitation of H. L. Mencken and a tenth-carbon<copy of 
Gibbon? R. CorricaAN 


JAPAN'S RISE 
TO GREATNESS 


THE PAGEANT OF JAPANESE History. By Marion May 

Dilts, Longmans, Green and Co. $3 
APT titles are always engaging. The Pageant of Japa- 
nese History is a good title for this comparatively small 
book, because it contains sixteen chapters representing 
as many different eras of Japan that resemble sixteen 
spectacular floats in a great parade. 

Miss Dilts has undertaken an ambitious work, begin- 
ning with the Later Stone Age and carrying the story 
of an incredibly energetic people almost up to the pres- 
ent moment. It was not at all an easy task, considering 
the amazing achievements attempted and largely ac- 
complished by these practically isolated tribes. 

The foreword by Mr. Louis V. Ledoux explains clearly 
the reason for the writing of this compact history. He 
says: “For the general reader who wishes to get an 
intelligent view of Japanese history, and for students of 
senior high school and colleges who do not intend to 
become Orientalists but who seek real information in 
palatable form, this book was written.” 

Miss Dilts began her studies of Japan during her 
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college days at Wellesley, and judging from her elabo- 
rate notes and references has done considerable research. 
She also lived in Japan. 

The volume contains a great many very beautiful 
photogravures, text illustrations as well as maps and 
charts, all of which should entice the “general reader” 
into further study of a colorful race of people. 

During the last half century Japanese scientists and 
scholars have been delving for information about their 
country’s prehistoric times; a difficult task because these 
primitives left no written accounts. They find traces of 
three influences in early Japanese civilization: southern, 
northern and central-eastern Asiatic. 

Chinese and Koreans were the earliest visitors and 
they called these islanders “Men of Wa” in their records 
of the third century. The legends of Japanese mythology 
center around the goddess Amaterasu and her brother, 
and the most sacred shrine is called Ise. 

Migrations from China and Korea began the real his- 
tory of the country in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury. The Chinese brought with them the new religion 
of Buddhism, which they in turn had received from 
India. The earlier Japanese cult had been called Shinto 
and had been preserved by two prominent Yamato fami- 
lies. However, Buddhism stood for progress, and through 
Prince Shotoku, known as the “Father of Japanese Cul- 
ture,” Buddhism became the accepted religion. 

The sixteenth century is often called the Age of Uni- 
fication, the arrival of Portuguese traders and Jesuit 
missionaries opening up new worlds. Saint Francis 
Xavier was one of the first to arrive in 1549. The ac- 
count of those early missionaries and their far-reaching 
labors in the Orient is an interesting one. 

In simple and concise style the Pageant wends through 
a veritable maze of alternate wars and peace treaties 
and great leaders, through which flows the clear line of 
progress and expansion obtained by the inexhaustible 
energy and heroic endurance of a loyal people. The prob- 
lem of taxation has continued to be an important factor 
from the earliest times to the present day. 

This is definitely not a book for the random glancer, 
but because of its compact form and methodical ar- 
rangement is excellent for study and reference. 

CATHERINE MURPHY 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Otp MotLey. By Audrey Lucas. The Macmillan Co. 


$2.50 
WITH the help of some rather unusual characters and 
a few timely deaths, Miss Lucas has written a fairly 
interesting novel. It is the story of an early nineteenth- 
century Quaker household that lived in fear of its mas- 
ter, John Baron, a London banker. For all his selfish 
and bigoted ways this tyrannical father is by far the 
best-drawn character in the book. Stern to the point of 
being arrogant, this religious fanatic forces his unreason- 
able views upon his young and somewhat unreceptive 
family, and so far does he go in this that Charles, the 
younger of his sons, breaks away from this parental 
domination to carve out his own career as an actor, 
much to the consternation of the father who has looked 
upon such a profession as being horribly low and de- 
grading to the family name. At this point the interest 
in Miss Lucas’ novel begins in earnest. Characters such 
as Eliza Vestris, Charles Matthews and William Mac- 
ready step into the story to invest it with a glamor 
which up to this time it had lacked. 

Though some few of the incidents which further the 
progress of Old Motley are not over-convincing, inas- 
much as they are far too perfectly timed, the story is 
entirely readable for the splendid development of its 
characters and the atmosphere of an older and fasci- 
nating London. Had Miss Lucas the good sense to drain 
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her account of the Vestris failure with American audi- 
ences of the lyrical bitterness which she allowed to creep 
into it, one might feel more sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate disappointment of this English idol. Such atti- 
tudes do not help enlist the sympathy of Miss Lucas’ 
readers, though there are weak moments in her story 
when such sympathy would be a boon. 
JosePH R. N. MAXWELL 


THE Nazi Primer. OFFICIAL HANDBOOK FOR SCHOOLING 
THE Hitter Youtu. Translated with a Preface by 
Hardwood L. Childs with a Commentary by William 
E. Dodd. Harper and Bros. $1.75 
THIS book naturally is depressing reading. Nazi absur- 
dities concerning anthropology, history, cultural areas, 
totalitarian paganism are made into a dehumanizing 
text-book, obligatory on all. The unjust provisions in 
the Versailles treaty were bound in time to produce a 
German revolution. With its success, the Hitler State 
went berserk and would purge itself of civilization and 
of revealed religion. The saddest feature of this book is 
its likely perpetuity as an official German handbook. In 
his preface, Professor Childs of Princeton remarks: 
“With Jesuitical thoroughness the young men are to be 
drilled to become fanatical preachers of the gospel,” and 
William MacDonald in the New York Times paraphrases 
the preceding: “a program . . . which in its effort to 
mold the mind suggests nothing so much as the dis- 
cipline of the Jesuits.” Certain Americans use Mumpsi- 
mus for Sumpsimus. DANIEL M. O’CONNELL 


Basic Economics. By Nicholas H. Selseth. Dorrance 

and Co. $2.50 
ON the jacket of this book, without preface, index or 
footnotes, we are informed that the author has uncov- 
ered “as fundamental a law of economics as the law of 
gravitation is of the universe.” “Heed the law,” says the 
jacket, “and there will be universal prosperity, disre- 
gard it, and our troubles begin.” What is this magic 
formula of prosperity? We find it evolved in the first 
chapter, of which we give a brief synopsis. Looking at 
the depression, the author finds its cause to be unemploy- 
ment. This unemployment is due to the fact that our 
system of distribution has broken down. There follows 
the theory. Socially considered, every man’s labor is 
equal. But since the man with the job is paid for time, 
then time, not labor, is the “ultimate base” of the eco- 
nomic structure. The practical problem is to calculate 
the number of labor hours the nation must work to be 
prosperous. This number obtained, divide it by the sum 
of the nation’s workers, and behold, the puzzle of pros- 
perity is solved. 

In the last chapter the author tells us that in Soviet 
Russia “every man has a job, if he wants it,” and he 
adds: “This has been accon:plished by means of cen- 
tralized regulation, through which the labor to be per- 
formed for the common good has been equitably dis- 
pensed among the available man power.” Finally, comes 
this statement: “We are not prepared to insist . . . that 
the capitalistic form of society is the most ‘perfect’ 
toward which we can aspire.” Thus, the magic formula 
of the book is Marxian; the model, Russian; the goal, 
Communism; the style, monotonous. Gerorce T. EBERLE 


Our Lapy or Sorrows. By Charles Journet. Trans- 

lated by F. J. Sheed. Sheed and Ward. $1 
NEEDLESS to say the sorrow experienced by Our Lady 
as the Mother of God is beyond the power of human 
tongue or pen to describe adequately; but using Holy 
Scripture to help tell the story, the author does it with- 
out being over-sentimental in the least degree. The pub- 
lishers, so we are told, endeavored for a long time to 
secure the ideal short book on the Blessed Virgin. After 
reading and rejecting dozens of manuscripts the pres- 
ent volume was chosen. The reader will find Mr. Sheed’s 
selection good and opportune because of the rapid growth 
in these days of devotion to the Mother of Sorrows. 

WILLIAM A. Dopp 














ART 


DURING the summer weeks there has been a rather 
amusing and yet significant controversy in Saint Louis 
over the acquisition by the local art museum of a bronze 
Egyptian cat dating from the fifth century B. C. For this 
feline specimen the museum paid $14,400. When the pur- 
chase was announced, it was greeted by a strong protest 
on the part of a group of Saint Louis artists which 
would appear to be affiliated with the American Artists 
Congress. This group pointed out that “the difference in 
the price of contemporary and antique art makes it pos- 
sible for the museum to purchase an almost complete 
collection of mid-Western art for the price of the bronze 
cat.” This, in fact, was the basis of the complaint, and 
it is a complaint which is constantly heard. 

A museum, it is argued, is a public institution sup- 
ported in part by public funds. Contemporary artists find 
difficulty in making enough money to live. The purchase 
of antique works of art which were made by people who 
are long dead does no good to any living artist. Con- 
temporary artists are entitled to a living, and so it is 
immoral and improper for a semi-public institution like 
a museum to buy antiques and benefit only those leeches 
on the artistic body—the art dealers. 

There is no question but what this argument does 
possess a certain sentimental and humanitarian strength, 
but it begs the question. If a public museum is to serve 
any purpose, that purpose surely is to present to the 
people specimens of art concerning the excellence of 
which there is a reasonable agreement among qualified 
judges. It is an almost impossible task to decide which 
of contemporary artists will survive the scrutiny of 
future generations. And in our country it is peculiarly 
the function of the museum to provide for the public 
specimens of the finest artistic productions of other 
countries and other generations. Europe and Asia have 
their existing monuments of the past; we have practi- 
cally none of our own. Since our people are heirs of the 
European tradition and have no native tradition of any 
considerable antiquity, this function of the museum is 
far more important in America than it is in Europe. 
And since this is the case, it is certainly the duty of the 
museum to devote the greater part of its funds to build- 
ing up collections of ancient work. 

A little reflection on the part of anyone who is not 
bent upon the destruction of tradition will confirm this 
conclusion. But what is to happen, then, to the contem- 
porary artist, who certainly deserves to be supported if 
he has any true talent? I have long felt that one of the 
first and most important steps toward a solution of this 
problem lies with the artists themselves. Thanks very 
largely to the spectacular success of a few men and 
wemen who happen to become the vogue, we have estab- 
lisned in this country the idea that a good work of art 
brings a relatively high price. The result is that there is 
no middle-class public which has the habit of buying art 
in America. 

Most of our patrons of contemporary art have been 
among the very richest of our citizens. Naturally their 
number is limited, and they soon absorb all the art they 
can without making any real impression on the amount 
produced. This tendency toward high prices has been 
fostered by the dealers, who seem almost universally to 
prefer to make one or two sales at a high price than 
twenty or thirty at more moderate figures. If our vari- 
ous artistic associations, instead of trying to make of 
the National Government a permanent fairy godmother, 
would seriously bend their attention to the matter of 
establishing reasonable prices for works of contempo- 
rary art and sticking to these prices until a middle-class 
buying public has had a chance to develop, perhaps the 
plight of the American artist would not be so serious. 

Harry Lorin BINSSE 


THEATRE 





THIS MONTH’S PLAYS. The additions to our Septem- 
ber stage attractions, which I predicted last week, have 
been made with the usual fine theatrical abandon. We 
had then only three or four important new plays an- 
nounced for production this month. We had also been 
having intense heat. There was a sudden drop of twenty- 
five degrees in temperature, and the spirits of producers 
rose as the mercury fell. Producers became optimistic. 
They are now announcing half a dozen more new plays 
for production this month, most of them coming close 
to the fifteenth. 

The most important of them, excluding those I dis- 
cussed last week, may be—if we have not another hot 
spell'—William A. Brady’s new melodrama, Come 
Across, written by Guy Beauchamp and Michael Pertwee. 
This Mr. Brady is producing “in association with” Bushar 
and Tuerk. No producer is a better judge of good melo- 
drama than Mr. Brady is, and few directors, if any, 
are better able to stage a melodrama. Also, the authors 
are skilled writers in the melodrama field. So Come 
Across sounds particularly promising. It may be on the 
stage before these lines appear; for a weekly, even when 
it is America, cannot be as timely as a daily newspaper. 
But being an enthusiastic fan for good melodrama, I can 
be counted on to bring out a review of it at the first 
possible moment. The preliminary announcements should 
put an edge on even the most blasé theatrical appetites. 
Rehearsals are going on now and the opening of the 
play has been tentatively announced for the night of 
September 14, at the Playhouse. 

Another opening is promised for the fifteenth, at 
the Cort Theatre, with Fred Stone in John Golden’s re- 
vival of Lightnin’. The appearance of Mr. Stone in the 
leading réle—which was conspicuously successful during 
his July tryout at Stockbridge, Mass.—gives the revival 
almost the importance of a new play. There is little 
doubt that Mr. Stone will carry his réle as ably as his 
predecessor did; but it will be interesting to see what 
time has done to the play itself. 

Another opening of special note will be the Shubert 
production of the Cole Porter revue You Never Know, 
which is scheduled to open on the thirteenth at the Win- 
ter Garden. The offering is in its final week of re- 
hearsals as I write. Another interesting bit of news is 
that Thirty Days Hath September has been added to 
Alison Skipworth. That is my way of putting it. The 
press announcements belittle the fact by merely stating 
that Alison Skipworth will play the grandmother in the 
production, which opens appropriately on the thirtieth. 
If she does, the grandmother is quite likely to carry the 
play. 

A rather tentative bulletin offers us hope of a drama 
novelty on thought transference, which may start in 
some New York theatre around the end of this month. 
The drama is written by Leslie Floyd and Gertrude 
Ogden, and will be produced by Hall Shelton. It is whis- 
pered on Broadway that the authors have had the ad- 
vice—and a glimpse at the files—of several leading 
psychiatrists. The present title of the play, like the titles 
of most other plays in rehearsal, may be changed at the 
last moment. It reads now as Beyond These Things. 
Changes of titles, started in the moving picture world, 
seem now a pet diversion in theatrical offices. Guthrie 
McClintic’s September production, which had consider- 
able advance publicity under its first title of Legend, 
is now named Split the Wind—whatever that means. 

The latest and most surprising achievement in title 
changing, however, comes from the offices of George 
Abbott. Mr. Shakespeare’s quite well-known Comedy of 
Errors has been adapted to American taste by Mr. Ab- 
bott under the title The Boys From Syracuse! Do we 
hear some Homeric laughter? ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 








YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU. The Kaufman-Hart 
chronicle of the slightly lunatic menage, presided over 
by the memorable Grandpa Vanderhof, has been ampli- 
fied on the screen to embrace the extra-domestic esca- 
pades of the family and to point more concretely the 
moral contained in the title. It has lost none of its 
human appeal, and director Frank Capra has delineated 
the characters with careful. individual strokes so that 
nothing is sacrificed to the expansion of the action. 
Grandpa Vanderhof has a fine contempt for money- 
grubbing and his household is a playground for an irre- 
sponsible family and its impecunious friends, whereas 
Mr. Kirby has devoted all his energies to turning over 
an honest dollar. The conflict of philosophies is actual- 
ized when the granddaughter of the easy-going retired 
businessman falls in love with her boss, the son of the 
hard-headed magnate. How the latter’s view of life is 
reversed makes a violently amusing, frequently affect- 
ing story. The film sets a merry pace and is played in 
a broad spirit by the excellent cast including Lionel 
Barrymore, Edward Arnold, Jean Arthur, James Stew- 
art, Mischa Auer and many others. The futility of in- 
ordinate wealth is the thematic background of the piece. 
However, there is a nice blend of sense and nonsense in 
this splendid picture which will probably arrest the 
interest of mature audiences. (Columbia) 


CAREFREE. Comic action which is mental rather than 
pedal is chiefly emphasized in this Fred Astaire-Ginger 
Rogers vehicle, although the principals do introduce 
some dance routines. There is less music and more plot 
than usual, and it gives more opportunities for appre- 
ciating the stars’ flair for light comedy. Astaire portrays 
a well-intentioned psychiatrist who attempts to further 
a friend’s romance by analyzing Miss Rogers’ mental 
states. His efforts to awaken her romantic impulses 
prove an embarrassing boomerang when she falls in 
love with him and he appears in the role of a false 
friend. Calling upon his knowledge of hypnosis, he im- 
presses the subject with his invented vices and almost 
succeeds in marrying her off to the wrong man, but a 
surprise ending settles the whole muddle satisfactorily. 
Mark Sandrich uses the pseudo-science to very humor- 
ous effect, and most of the hilarity of the film arises 
fron Miss Rogers’ subconscious. Ralph Bellamy and 
Luella Gear contribute strong support and the produc- 
tion is well recommended to the family. (RKO) 


SECRETS OF AN ACTRESS. Jack Warner has lately 
been asking his public for suggestions, so we venture 
to direct him to throw away the blueprint, faded by too 
many crocodile tears, upon which such films as this one 
are built. It is the same dreary, insipid, three-cornered 
romance in which Kay Francis has been entangled 
throughout the better—or worse—part of her movie 
career. It is a worthy memorial to the sordid divorce 
mill without which there could be no plot in provincial 
eyebrow-raisers of this type. George Brent and Ian Hun- 
ter go through the affair with the ease of constant repe- 
tition and could probably do as well in their sleep. Aside 
from its ethical flabbiness, it is the dullest kind of polite 
hokum and one grand cliché. (Warner) 


FRESHMAN YEAR. This is a topical comedy on college 
life which boasts more student ingenuity than entertain- 
ment. In the course of the tale, a professor is court- 
martialed by his pupils for being old-fashioned and an 
enterprising frosh loses his solvency promoting exam- 
ination insurance. Ernest Truex, Constance Moore, Wil- 
liam Lundigan and Dixie Dunbar are featured but it is 
only fair amusement for the family. (Universal) 
THomas J. FirzMorriIs 
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EVENTS 





COMMUNISTS are political second-story men who are 
now carefully planning the “job” they hope to pull on 
the White House and the Capitol in Washington. Their 
aim is to burglarize the American Government. But by 
effectively disguising their real purpose, they have suc- 
ceeded in lulling vast sections of the American people 
into a false sense of security. If the Communist, the most 
dangerous species of burglar, can do this, why cannot 
the far less dangerous species, the ordinary, house-break- 
ing American burglar do the same thing? American 
burglars can learn a great deal from the Communist 
strategy. American burglars make no effort to win pub- 
lic opinion to their side, as do the Communists. Ameri- 
cu.. burglars have no local or national organizations 
with high-sounding names. They do not flood the nation 
with pamphlets or publish a newspaper. They do not 
seek to penetrate and control opinion-forming societies, 
nor do they set up smoke-screen organizations, such as 
Associations against War and Fascism, or for Peace and 
Democracy, groups that could be utilized in muddling the 
public mind concerning their real goal. Burglars have 
never even tried in any organized way to “smear” police 
departments or to pin the badge Fascist on cops. Instead 
of hiding their purpose, American burglars stupidly ad- 
mit that their objective is to rob stores and houses. 
Imagine how far the Communists would have gotten 
with such a fatuous policy. . . . Why do not American 
burglars wake up and emulate the Communists? With 
clever, subtle propaganda Communists have created a 
new public mentality wherein it is now considered illib- 
eral to denounce their projected burglary of the Ameri- 
can Government. Why cannot American burglars mold 
public opinion to the point where it will be regarded as 
illiberal to denounce the burglary of private homes. 
Communists have won the sympathy and support of 
hosts of college professors and officials high in the Fed- 
eral Administration for their projected “job” on the 
Washington Government. Why cannot the ordinary bur- 
glars get college professors and Federal officials to say 
kind words for their “jobs” on private homes? Why can- 
not the American burglars get control of the World 
Youth Congress and have another meeting at Vassar? 
Why not build a political party? There are more bur- 
glars in the United States than in any other country of 
the world. If well organized, the burglar vote might soon 
become the balance of power. . . . A psychological sit- 
uatior. might easily be created wherein the Civil Liber- 
ties Union would rush to the aid of every pinched robber. 


At first glance, all this may sound fantastic. A little 
deeper thought will reveal it is not so fantastic after all. 
. .. American burglars, if they only realized it, have a 
much stronger case than have the Communists. All the 
burglars are after is your money and your watch. The 
Communists are after your civil and religious liberties. 
The average citizen would rather lose his watch than 
his liberty. Yet the Communists, with a weaker case, 
have pulled the wol over the eyes of millions. Why can- 
not the burglars do the same thing with a much stronger 
case. Why can they not bring about a situation wherein 
all liberals will shiver and shudder when called burglar- 
baiters? Why cannot they gradually convince the Ameri- 
can public they are no longer interested in loose change 
and jewelry but only in peace and democracy? Why 
not have a huge burglars’ convention in Madison Square 
Garden and come out against War and Fascism? Why 
not issue a newspaper, The Daily Night Worker? Then 
if a Congressional Committee should be formed which 
would pry too deeply into their activities, the burglars 
would be in a position to heap ridicule on the Com- 
mittee just as the Communists are now doing with the 
Dies Committee. THE PARADER 














